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“Progreso, Si! Tirania, No!” 


(See Unit on Mexico) 


Mexico’s President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
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The great hoax! 


This shoe is a smooth, polished imposter—a soft-spoken slip-on posing as a 
smart two-eyelet oxford. But don’t be fooled. No matter what its looks suggest, 
you never have to tie it. It slips on easily and stays on confidently, casual and 
dressy at once. Under this debonair surface is a whole new way of making 
shoes—the exclusive Thom McAn Roma construction. In its many styles it 
has become the most popular shoe idea in history. Slim. Lightweight. Flexible. 


‘And all this with no loss of sturdy wearing qualities. Try the new two-cyelet 


slip-on deceivers and other Roma 
Finos at your nearest Thom McAn 


shoe store. Only $8.99. 
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go places 


‘ Regatta 
And they go in comfort and in style! Jets’ cushiony insole sets your 
foot afloating. Puts spring in every step. Jets’ sleek lines look sim- 
ply great with everything from beach clothes to school sweaters. 
Tubbable, too. Next allowance, shouldn’t you go buy Jets? See all 
the trim styles and bright colors at better stores everywhere. 


® 7 — 

: — .7 

< 4 ¥ = €) i Jets by Ball-Band, 
~ R f ci 5 F A I Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Show of the Week—Our American 
Heritage has another of its dramatized 
historical events this week, on Satur- 
day, April 22, over NBC. They’re tell- 
ing the story of Gen. Robert E. Lee 
and his final surrender of the Confed- 


| erate forces at Appomattox Courthouse, 


Va., ending the Civil War. 


» There are two noteworthy specials 
on Thursday, April 20. CBS has High- 


| lights of the 1961 Circus, with Arthur 
| Godfrey serving as ringmaster for the 


most exciting acts of the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus. 

On that same night, ABC will have 
a special one-hour salute to the spring 
season. Pat Boone is in charge of this 
show, aided by Dorothy Provine, Fa- 
bian, The Kingston Trio, Joanie Som- 
mers, and Johnny Mercer. 


>» On Friday, April 21, CBS will finally 
let us see “The Million Dollar Inci- 
dent,” a special comedy drama starring 
Jackie Gleason which was made six 
months ago. Gleason thought this one 
up himself, wrote the original story, 
stars in it, and even wrote the back- 
ground music. He plays himself, when 
he was the biggest thing on TV. And 
he is kidnapped and held for a ransom 
of one million dollars. It’s all done as a 
comedy, however. 

Another Friday program is NBC's 
Sing Along With Mitch, the last of 
these programs for this year. The solo- 
ists will be Diana Trask, Leslie Ug- 
gams, and Jill Corey. 


» Sunday, April 23, brings CBS’ The 
Twentieth Century. This week the pro- 
gram is tracing the career of the late 
Gen. George C. Marshall. 

The Chevy Show, over NBC on Sun- 
day, will present an original musical 
comedy called “Happiest Day,” star- 
ring Janis Paige, Craig Stevens, and 
Charlie Ruggles. 

ABC’s Winston Churchill—The Val- 
iant Years, another Sunday regular, 
moves on in its recounting of World 
War II to “Triumph in France.” The 
Shirley Temple Show, over NBC on 
Sunday, is repeating one of its best 
plays, “The Prince and the Pauper.” 
It’s the story of two boys—one a prince, 
the other a penniless beggar—who look 


alike. 


exactly 


5 On Tuesday, April 25, NBC will have 
a special, starring’ Dean Martin, 
—Dick KLEINER 
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Wide World photo 
AMERICA’S ALLY: King Vatthana of Laos 
is a staunch supporter of the U. S. 


SERENE SOVEREIGN 


“A MAN OF PEACE in a nation 
at war” is the way one reporter re- 
cently described Savang Vatthana 
(pronounced VAH-tahna), King of 
embattled Laos. 

Each morning at sunrise the King 
appears before a golden statue of 


Buddha in the royal palace. As saf- 
fron-clad priests softly chant, he of- 
fers up prayers—for the safety of his 
two million subjects and for an end 
to the civil war in his country. 

Standing 5 ft. 8 in., King Vatthana 
towers over most of his countrymen. 
But he shares with them a sunny, 
gentle disposition. He is said to be 
an enthusiastic admirer of Italian 
opera, French literature, and Amer- 
ican movies. 

When Savang Vatthana was born 
53 years ago, Laos was ruled as a 
colony by France. On his tenth birth- 
day the prince was sent off to Paris 
to study. He was graduated from a 
lycée (high school) with honors, 
later won a degree from France’s 
famous School of Political Science. 

At the age of 24 Prince Savang re- 
turned home, brimming with ideas 
for modernizing his backward coun- 
try. But his father, King Vong, 
showed little interest. Even after 
Laos won its independence from 
France in 1949, the prince made lit- 
tle headway. 

A decade later King Vong died 
and Savang Vatthana ascended the 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 14. 





throne. But by then it was too late 
to put into effect his “blueprints for 
progress.” The country was engulfed 
in a civil war. Red rebels occupied 
two northern provinces. And the 
King found it impossible to halt the 
flow of Soviet supplies, airlifted from 
neighboring Communist North Viet 
Nam. His cherished plans for mech- 
anized farming and compulsory 
schooling had to be postponed. 
Today, bolstered by firm U. S. sup- 
port, the King faces the future with 


serenity. Recently, a visitor to the © 


palace at Vientiane was led into 
the royal prayer room. Pointing to the 


. golden statue that dominated the 


room, King Vatthana said, with a 
genial smile, “As long as the Buddha 
is in our hands, the country is safe.” 


SOFTIES, WATCH OUT! 


ONE of football’s foremost coaches, 
Charles B. Wilkinson of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, once said, “My 
principal job isn’t to win games. It’s 
to develop, to the fullest, the physi- 
cal capacity of every member of the 
team.” 

Last month President Kennedy 
asked “Bud” Wilkinson to take on a 
second, far bigger job: To promote 
the physical fitness, not of one grid- 


Wide World phote 
GRIDIRON GREAT: “Bud” Wilkinson 
will draft a U. S. youth fitness program. 


iron team, but of the youth of the 
entire nation. 

As a special consultant to the 
President, the Oklahoma football 
coach will draft a national fitness 
program. “There's an unhealthy trend 
among American youth towards 
spectatorism,” says Mr. Wilkinson. 
Too many teen-agers sit around their 
TV set and watch others get a 
“work-out.” The Wilkinson formula 
for putting muscles on flabby teens 
is—“less sitting and more sweating.” 

Bud Wilkinson himself has never 
been among the “sitters.” As a boy 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, he ex- 
celled in basketball, baseball, and. 
hockey. By the time Bud entered the 
University of Minnesota, football 
had become his favorite sport. He 
started out as a guard, rose to be- 
come a varsity quarterback in his 
junior year, and sparked the team to 
the national championship. 

After he was graduated in 1937, 
Bud accepted a job as assistant coach 
at Syracuse University. But in those 
days he considered coaching to be 
an uncertain career. In 1940 he took 
an M.A. degree at Syracuse—just in 
case he ever needed to teach for a 
living. 

He never did. In 1946 Bud moved 
to the University of Oklahoma. 
Three years later he was voted 
“coach of the year.” Under Wilkin- 
son’s direction the Oklahoma Sooners 
once won 47 straight games, held a 
virtual monopoly on the Big Eight 
title, and emerged as one of the 
country’s top teams. 

Today at 44, Bud Wilkinson dis- 
plays more vim and vigor than many 
a collegiate football champ. He does 
push-ups every morning, shoots 
backyard baskets with his two sons, 
Pat and Jay, plays 18 holes of golf 
on Sunday afternoons, And after each 
football practice session he still jogs 
a quarter of a mile—“just to keep in 
shape.” 

About the only sport Wilkinson 
doesn’t play is touch football, a 
favorite of President Kennedy. But 
that may change soon. After a recent 
chat with the President, Wilkinson 
told reporters, “Touch football is an 
excellent game.” 
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Free World ‘“‘Takes Stock”’ 


Leaders of the North Atlantic al- 
liance are meeting “‘to take stock” 
of Free World positions and policies 
on matters ranging from disarmament 
to the Communist threat in Asia. 


Kennedy and Macmillan: After three 
days of discussions in Washington, two 
of the principal stock-takers, President 
Kennedy and British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, announced they had 
“reached a high level of agreement 
on our estimate of the nature of the 
problems we have to face.” 

They stressed their support of the 
United Nations against Soviet efforts 
to undermine its authority. They rec- 
ognized the critical situation in Laos 
and South Viet Nam (see our news 
review in last week's issue). They also 
agreed on the importance of trying to 
achieve better relations with the So- 
viet Union. 

While reaffirming traditionally close 
ties between the U.S. and Britain, the 
two leaders were agreed that there was 
a need for better planning in Western 
efforts to meet the world-wide Com- 
munist challenge. 


Kennedy and Adenauer: West Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer was 
scheduled to be the next North Atlan- 
tic alliance leader to confer with Pres- 
ident Kennedy. Adenauer is reported 
to be concerned that the U.S. might 
withdraw its offer to equip North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
forces with nuclear weapons. (NATO 
is a free-world alliance between 11 
West European nations plus Canada, 
the U.S., Greece, and Turkey.) 
There had been an unconfirmed re- 
port that Presidential advisor Dean 
Acheson, a former Secretary of State, 
had recommended that President 
Kennedy withdraw former President 
Eisenhower's offer to equip NATO 
forces with nuclear weapons. 
Adenauer believes that West Ger- 
many’s security rests on the West's abil- 
ity to meet a Soviet attack with nuclear 
retaliation rather than conventional mil- 
itary weapons. 
Kennedy and Diefenbaker: Next 
month: President Kennedy is scheduled 
to visit Canada. It will be the Presi- 
dent's first official visit outside the U.S. 


Wide World 


“HIGH LEVEL OF AGREEMENT”: Meeting in Washington, President Kennedy and 
Prime Minister Macmillan reaffirmed U.S.-British unity. Conferring with them were 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk (left) and British Foreign Minister Lord Home (righ?). 


In addition to addressing the Canadian 
Parliament, the President will also talk 
over current problems between the two 
nations (mostly of an economic nature) 
with Canadian Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker. (See Unit on Canada in 
last week’s issue.) 
Kennedy and De Gaulle: Late in 
May President Kennedy will fly to Paris 
for talks with France’s President Charles 
de Gaulle. These discussions, say ob- 
servers, may prove to be the most dif_i- 
cult of all those President Kennedy is 
conducting with free-world leaders. 


DE GAULLE MIFFED? 

De Gaulle is reportedly miffed be- 
cause he believes the U.S. and Britain 
have pushed France into a back-seat 
role in Allied decision making. He 
thinks France should have a voice 
equal to that of the U.S. and Britain. 
He has suggested that the U.S., Brit- 
ain, and France operate as a three-man 
committee of the North Atlantic com- 
munity. This has been rejected by the 
U.S. and Britain, primarily because 
they believe it would offend the other 
NATO members. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: “United 
there is little we cannot do,” said Pres- 
ident Kennedy in his inaugural address 
in January. “Divided there is little we 
can do—for we dare not meet a powerful 
challenge divided and split asunder.” 

The current round of top level talks 
among Allied leaders symbolizes Presi- 
ident Kennedy's attempts to achieve 
the unity he spoke of at his inaugura- 
tion. On a more substantive level the 
talks have at least several purposes. 

One is to permit the leaders of the 
free-world nations to acquaint them- 
selves with the views of President 
Kennedy, and to make their views 
known to him. 

Another is to nail down a common 
Western policy regarding the Commu- 
nist military, economic, and propaganda 
drives being conducted on a dozen 
fronts around the world. 

In Laos and South Viet Nam, Commu- 
nist guerrillas are actively subverting the 
legitimate governments. In Cuba the 
Communists have set up a propaganda 
beachhead and are trying to export 
unrest and revolution to other coun- 
tries in the area. In Africa the Com- 
munists are waging an all-out economic 
and propaganda drive to tie many of 
that continent’s new nations to their 
sphere. At the United Nations in New 
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York the Communists are waging a war 
of words and financial pressure to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the U.N. 

The leaders of the Western alliance 
hope their current round of conferences 
vill enable them to agree on common 
policies to meet these threats. 


Storm Over Cuba 


The United States called on the 
Cuban government of Fidel Castro 
to cut its ties fo the “international 
Communist movement” and restore 
freedom and democracy to Cuba. 


“We are confident,” said a 30-page 
State Department document, “that the 
Cuban people, with their passion for 
liberty, will continue to strive for a 
free Cuba.” 

The document noted that the U.S. 
had made “errors” in its policy toward 
the Cuban dictatorship of Fulgencio 
Batista. (On January 1, 1959 the 
Batista regime was overthrown. by 
Castro forces.) 

But the State Department declared 
that the promises made by Castro to 
bring freedom to Cuba had been “be- 
trayed.” What began as a movement 
to enlarge Cuban democracy and free- 
dom, said the State Department, has 
been transformed into the destruction 
of free institutions -in Cuba, “the 
seizure by international communism of 
a base and bridgehead in the Ameri- 
cas, and the disruption of the inter- 
American system.” 

Cuban Foreign Minister Raul Roa 
cited the U.S. statements as “proof” that 
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DRILLING DEEP: This drawing gives a 
fish-eye view of a project called Moho. 


the U.S. is waging “an undeclared war” 
against Cuba. He claimed he had evi- 
dence that the U.S. was training and 
arming an army of some 4,000 to 5,000 
men for an invasion of Cuba. According 
to some reports, anti-Castro groups 
are conducting military training in 
isolated regions in Florida, Louisiana, 
and in Central America. Their mission: 
the liberation of Cuba by Cubans inside 
and outside the island. 

Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, president of 
a provisional Cuban Revolutionary 
Council (composed of representatives 
of various anti-Castro groups in exile) 
said the U.S. government was not fi- 
nancing the Cuban “liberation” move- 
ment. The revolutionary groups assert 
they are aided primarily by contribu- 
tions from Cubans. 


OVERTHROW IMMINENT? 


At our press time, Dr. Miro Cardona 
had said that an attack on the Castro 
regime was “imminent,” but he would 
not divulge other details. 

In Havana, meanwhile, Castro vowed 
a “fight to the death” against any at- 
tempts to overthrow his government. “If 
there is an attack,” he told a cheering 
audience of Cubans, “and if we have 
to spend four years fighting, we will 
fight.” According to informed sources, 
Castro’s army and militia are now well 
equipped with weapons bought from 
the Communist bloc of nations (watch 
for Unit on Cuba coming in the May 10 
issue). 


Viet Nam Vote 


Ignoring Communist threats of 
terror, about 90 per cent of South 
Viet Nam’‘s population went to the 
polls this week to re-elect Ngo Dinh 
Diem to the presidency by an over- 
whelming margin. 

First returns in Saigon, the capital, 
gave the pro-Western leader a nearly 
two-to-one margin over the combined 
votes of his two relatively unknown 
opponents. 

The one surprise in the nationwide 
voting was the absence of Communist 
terrorism and sabotage. After weeks of 
pre-election Communist bomb throwing 
and threats of murder, a tense question 
mark was what the Red guerrillas might 
do to hinder the actual voting. Thus, 
the calm that prevailed during the 
voting was completely unexpected. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT? Viet Nam 
—split like Korea into a Communist 
North and a free South—used to be 
grouped with Laos and Cambodia in 
the French colony of Indo-China. It 
was set up as an independent nation 
after World War II. 

In 1946, Red rebel forces headed by 
Ho Chi Minh, a Moscow-trained Com- 


Wide World 


GOODWILL: Vice-President and Mrs. 
Johnson chat with a young Senegalese 
peanut vendor during their visit to Africa. 
The U.S. visitors were enthusiastically 
cheered in Dakar, the capital of Senegal. 


munist, began their drive for power— 
with arms supplied by Red China. In 
July, 1954, a truce divided the country 
along the 17th parallel. The northern 
part (area, 77,000 sq. mi.; pop., 
12,500,000) was ceded to the Commu- 
nists. The southern part (area, 50,000 
sq. mi.; pop., 12,300,000) was retained 
by the free government of Viet Nam. 

Elections were scheduled for July, 
1956, to unify North and South Viet 
Nam under one government. But South 
Viet Nam’s President Ngo Dinh Diem 
—convinced that free balloting was im- 
possible under the Red dictatorship in 
North Viet Nam—refused to go along 
with the elections for unification. The 
Communists, in turn, have since relied 
on a guerrilla-type war of terror, 
threats, and bomb throwings in an ef- 
fort to undermine and destroy President 
Diem’s government. 


In Brief 


RECORDS TOPPLE. American 
youths knocked over Amateur Athletic 
Union (AAU) indoor swimming records 
last week with the ease of a bowling 
ball toppling the pins. On the distaff 
side: 13-year-old Donna de Varona of 
Berkeley, Calif., the youngest member 
of last year’s U.S. Olympic team, broke 
the American record for the 200-yard 
individual medley in the AAU women’s 
swimming championships. Her time: 2 
minutes 19.3 seconds. 

Chris von Saltza, 17, from Sara- 
toga, Calif., broke her own American 
record of 56 seconds for the 100-yard 

(Continued on page 23) 
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LATIN AMERICA: 
Problems and Prescriptions 


FEW DAYS AGO (| April 14th, to be exact) the 

U.S. and its sister American republics observed 
Pan-American Day. Each year this observance reminds 
the people of the Americas, North and South, of the 
need for unity in “pulling together” toward a stronger, 
more prosperous Western Hemisphere 

That unity is now in jeopardy, threatened by both 
“leftist” and “rightist” forces. These threats have fo- 
cused new and urgent attention on the nearly 200,- 
000,000 people living in the 20 countries south of our 
border. 

The picture in Latin America is changing. Most of 
the old-time Latin American dictators have been packed 
off into permanent unemployment. And nearly all the 
countries in Latin America are now determined to over- 
come their social, economic, and political problems that 
have plagued them for so long. 


THE MEANING OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


Today, any list of the world’s “underdeveloped na- 
tions” would include the names of virtually every Latin 
American land. “Underdevelopment,” in terms of hu- 
man misery and hardships, might mean: 
> a 16-year-old newsboy in Santiago, Chile, who can- 
not read the newspapers he holds under his arms. He 
is hardly an unusual case. About 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple in Latin America cannot read or write. 
> a peasant in Paraguay who has to raise a family of 
five on wages of about 75 cents a day. The average an- 
nual per capita income in Latin America is around $280. 
(U.S. per capita income: $2,252 yearly. ) 
>» a Bolivian Indian mother who knows in her heart 
what the statistics confirm—that only two of every eight 
Bolivian Indian infants survive their childhood. Hunger 
and disease run rampant in some parts of Latin America. 

Furthermore, nearly every one of the Latin American 
economies is based primarily on “one crop” or “one 
product.” The Bolivian economy, for éxample, is kept 
going on exports of tin—and little else. Similarly, Brazil 
depends largely on coffee, Chile on copper, Venezuela 
on oil, Costa Rica on bananas. 

The distribution of wealth in Latin America, too, is 
badly out of kilter. Less than 1.05 per cent of the people 
there own more than 50 per cent of all the land. 

The difficult problems of Latin America have tended 
to spawn political extremism. On the “rightist” extreme 
are the few remaining dictators, who still rule their 
lands as “feudal lords.” At the other—or “leftist”—extreme 
is another type of dictatorship, represented by Cuba’s 
Fidel Castro. Castro’s Cuba has provided a “beachhead” 
for Communist penetration into the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Struggling to maintain a middle-of-the-road course 
between the two extremes are the moderate, democrati- 
cally-elected leaders such as Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela and Arturo Frondizi of Argentina. If these 
moderate leaders can provide the economic progress and 


political stability that Latin America needs so desper- 
ately, they may serve as the hoped-for-alternative to the 
rightist and leftist dictatorships. 

The U.S. has had special ties with Latin America 
since President James Monroe in 1823 proclaimed a 
doctrine forbidding further empire-building in the Amer- 
icas. In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, the U. S. 
frequently sent troops to Latin America to put down 
rebellions. Whether deserved or undeserved, these acts 
of intervention gave rise to the charge of “Yankee 
imperialism.” 

But by the 1930's, U.S.-Latin America relations were 
established on a happier basis—the Good Neighbor 
Policy. Disputes between one American nation and 
another are now settled peacefully, through the Organi- 
zation of American States (OAS). 

Last September in a major step to help boost Latin 
America up the ladder of progress with freedom, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced a program of $500,000,000 
(as a starter) to be invested in Latin American educa- 
tion, housing, agriculture, and public health. Last month 
President Kennedy proposed an expanded, 10-year Latin 
American aid program “for raising the living standards 
of all Americans, provide basic education, end hunger, 
and place each nation on a basis of self-sustained 
growth.” 

With the Unit on Mexico (pages 9-14) World Week 
begins a series of five Units on Latin America. The other 
Units are Brazil (in our next issue), Argentina (May 
3), Cuba (May 10), and the Dominican Republic 
(May 17 
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UNIT ON MEXICO 


Bustle Beyond the Rio Grande 


Mountains, jungles, and deserts have slowed but 
not halted Mexico’s continuing march from poverty to plenty 


N MEXICO’S “NEW FRONTIER,” 

Quintana Roo, a farmer may be 
able to get along without a tractor 
or a harvester. But one tool that he 
finds indispensable is a long, sharp 
knife called a machete. 

Quintana Roo is a large strip of 
land running along the east coast 
of Yucatan (see map). Until now 
it has been covered with a dense 
mat of tropical jungle that defied all 
but the hardiest adventurers. 

Today, however, machete-wield- 
ing pioneers—aided by an occasional 
bulldozer—are turning this paradise 
for armadillos into decent farmland. 
By 1964 thousands of Mexican fam- 
ilies are expected to stake out farms 
in the territory's wide and newly 
opened spaces. 


LOTS OF LAND, BUT... 


Finding enough good land to go 
around is a major problem in Mex- 
ico. Although this horn-shaped coun- 
try on our southern border is nearly 
three times the size of Texas; it has 
to support a large population (82,- 
348,000 at present, and still grow- 
ing). Furthermore, only 12 per cent 
of Mexico’s land is fit for cultivation. 

The fault lies in Mexico’s tipsy 
topography. The story goes that Her- 
nando Cortes, the Spanish conqueror 
of Mexico, was once asked to de- 


scribe his new domain. Cortes crum- 
pled a sheet of paper in his fist and 
said, “That is Mexico.” 

Cortes’ description is still accurate. 
Mexico’s soaring mountains, rugged 
canyons, windswept deserts, and 
slimy jungles draw ooh’s and aah’s 
from tourists—but only groans from 
economists. 

The mountains are grouped in 
three ranges: the Western, Eastern, 
and Southern Sierra Madres, which 
form a lopsided “Y.” The Eastern 
and Western ranges converge near 
the center of the country, and the 
Southern range continues almost to 
the border of Guatemala. 

Between the prongs of the “Y” is 
a plateau, or tableland, rising grad- 
ually from the Rio Grande on the 
U. S. border. The plateau reaches an 
altitude of 8,000 feet at its southern 
end. In this region are located more 
than half of Mexico’s people and 
most of its large cities, including 
the capital, Mexico City (pop. 4,- 
700,000 ). 

Because of its cool climate, this 
region is known as the Tierra Tem- 
plada (temperate land). Fertile soils 
and steady rainfall produce large 
crops of corn and frijoles (black 
beans), the main items in the Mex- 
ican diet. The corn is ground into 
meal, used in making pancakes called 


tortillas. Wheat is also grown and 
livestock are grazed on the central 
plateau. 

Most of Northern Mexico is des- 
ert, brightened by occasional patches 
of green created by irrigation proj- 
ects. The main crop on the irrigated 
land is cotton—Mexico’s largest ex- 
port. 

SLUGGISH STREAM 


Part of the water for irrigation is 
supplied by the Rio Grande—which 
is not so “grand” most of the year, 
being hardly more than a trickle. 
Sometimes, however, heavy rains 
swell the river to flood-size. E] Diab- 
lo Dam, a joint U. S.-Mexican proj- 
ect, will soon tame the Rio Grande 
and supply the area with more irri- 
gation and electric power. 

Between the mountain ranges and 
the oceans bordering Mexico are the 
coastal plains, or Tierra Caliente 
(hot land). Sugar cane, cacao, and 
bananas thrive in these tropical low- 
lands. Coffee, a major export, is 
grown on the mountain foothills. 

The Yucatan Peninsula in the east 
is half. sun-scorched grassland and 
half water-logged jungle. It produces 
large quantities of henequen, a plant 
used in making twine. 

Although Mexico’s mountains are 
hardly suitable for farming, they do 
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Art 
for Politics’ Sake 


MONG the world’s painters, 
David Alfaro Siqueiros is one 
of the greatest—and one of the most 


exasperating. He is secretary general 
of the Communist party of Mexico, 
and it is his political theories, not 
his artistic ones, that cause most of 
the trouble. 
For example, the Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of Mexican Actors is now 
Siqueiros for 60,000 pesos 
($4,800). It claims that Siqueiros 
didn’t carry out an agreement he 
signed with the Association in 1958. 
Siqueiros had been commissioned 
to paint a huge mural for the Asso- 
 Ciation’s headquarters in Mexico City. 
| The mural was supposed to portray 
| theshistory of the theatre in its three 
». different forms: Tragedy, Comedy, 
and Farce. 
In April, 1959, the Association's 


their bit in filling up the national 
treasury. The numerous mines dot- 
ting the mountainsides turn out more 
silver than those of any other coun- 
try in the world. Mexico also ranks 
near the top in the production of 
sulphur, lead, zinc, oil, mercury, cop- 
per, and gold. 

Getting the products of Mexico's 
mines and farms to market often 
raises difficulties. Because of its rug- 
ged terrain, Mexico is short of rail- 
road lines and paved roads. Rivers 
are few—and they are not always 
navigable. 


CONTRASTING CULTURES 


The divisions and 
Mexican life are not all geographic, 
however. The population is divided 
into three main racial groups. About 
60 per cent are mestizos, persons of 
mixed Indian and Spanish blood. 
Some 30 per cent are pure Indian, 
and less than 10 per cent are of 
pure European descent. Furthermore, 
many of the Indians do not speak 
a word of Spanish, the official lan 
guage. They speak any of 50 differ 
ent Indian dialects. 

Illiteracy and ignorance of mod- 
ern skills have slowed the drive for 
a higher standard of living. Millions 
of Mexican farmers live as their 
great-grandfathers did before them 


contrasts in 


secretary, Rodolfo Landa, decided 
to look in on Siqueiros and see how 
he was doing. After one look at the 
unfinished mural, Landa ordered the 
work halted, the mural covered, and 
the doors locked. 

“The actors wanted the mural .to 
depict scenes related to their art,” 
Landa explained. “The work of Senor 
Siqueiros embraces themes far re- 
moved from Tragedy, Comedy, and 
Farce.” 


Senor Siqneiros disagreed. He ex- 


They turn the soil with wooden 
plows drawn by oxen or burros (don- 
keys). And they live in simple huts 
made out of adobe (sun-dried clay). 

Despite their poverty, the poorer 
people of Mexico enjoy themselves 
to the hilt when their hard day’s 
work is done. Every village has its 
band concerts in the plaza, or cen- 
tral square. Young and old alike 
are ready to dance at the drop of a 
sombrero. 

The Mexican villagers are skilled 
craftsmen, famed for their beautiful 
pottery, weaving, and silver jewelry. 
One of the most sought-after crafts- 
men is the fireworks maker. He is 
kept busy the year around, provid- 
ing colorful—and noisy—displays for 
an endless series of fiestas. In addi- 
tion to numerous fiestas celebrating 
national holidays, every village has 
a festival in honor of its own patron 
saint. 

Not surprisingly, the lively 
of Mexico is a major attraction for 
tourists. Every year about a half 
million visitors—most of them from 
the U. §S.—“invade” Mexico and 
spend nearly a half billion dollars. 
But Americans buy more than just 
souvenir trinkets from their Mexican 
amigos. 

The United States is Mexico's big- 
gest customer, purchasing more than 


land 


Drawn for “World Week’’ by Peter Madden 


plained that for Tragedy, he had 
depicted “the aggression of the gov- 
ernment against the workers.” For 
Comedy, he had shown the “viola- 
tions of our Constitution.” And for 
Farce, he had depicted the “corrup- 
tion of our legislative processes.” 

In an interview at his home—a 
palatial colonial mansion—the Com- 
munist artist said, “These actors must 
learn they live in a real world.” 

At this point, all that the actors 
want is their real money back: - 
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half of its total exports. In turn, 
Mexico buys three quarters of its 
imports from the United States. The 
biggest item on the list of imports 
is machinery for the many new 
American-owned but Mexican-man- 
aged factories that are springing 
up south of the border. 


MEXICAN MODERNIZATION 


With the help of large foreign 
investments, Mexico has achieved 
one of the fastest economic growth 
rates in the world. In the past 10 
years the output of Mexican fac- 
tories has increased by 94 per cent! 
National income is growihg more 
rapidly than population. 

The results of this industrial boom 
can‘be seen in any of Mexico’s large 
cities, with their ultra-modern apart- 
ment buildings, their supermarkets, 
and their crowded parking lots. More 
and more Mexicans are being in- 
troduced to modern comforts and 
conveniences. The Mexican» middle 
class, composed of businessmen, 
technicians, and professional people, 
is growing rapidly. 

Best of all, this “great leap for- 
ward” is being made without sacri- 
ficing any of the Mexican people's 
hard-won rights and freedoms (see 
“Progreso, Si! Tiraniag No!” pp. 12- 
14) 
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AQUATICS AT ACAPULCO: This famous seaside re- 
sort offers water skiing for over-baked sun-bathers. 
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SWIRLING SENORITA: Almost every Mexican village has 
a plaza, guitar players, and—some nimble-footed dancers. 
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TOURIST TREAT: Sight-seers from near and 
far visit Taxco and its centuries-old church. 


Sekt 


Nearly half a million Americans 
travel south of the border every year 
to loll in the sun, see the sights, and 

enjoy a—“fiesta” in Mexico 


STROLL OR SHOP: Avenida Juarez has 
been called Mexico City’s “Fifth Avenue.” 


Down Mexico Way 
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Progreso, Si! Tirania, No! 


Mexico is making rapid strides forward without using 


HE MAYOR of Patzcuaro, a vil- 

‘age in central Mexico, thinks that 
cobblestones are a nuisance—stum- 
bling blocks in the path of progress. 
He should know, for every street in 
his town is cobbled. 

Not long ago, the mayor suggested 
paving over the cobblestones. But a 
committee of outraged citizens vig- 
orously opposed the idea. It wants 
the cobblestones preserved as pre- 
cious relics of the past. 

The mayor’s dilemma is a familiar 
story throughout Mexico today. A 
battle is being waged between the 
traditional and the modern, the pic- 
turesque and the practical, the past 
and the present. 

Mexico’s past is an unusually long 
—and eventful—one. It really be- 
gins about 1,000 B.C., when wander- 
ing Indian tribes gave up their foot- 
loose life as hunters and settled-down 
to farming. Among these tribes were 
the Mayans, who lived in the tropical 
Yucatan Peninsula. 


THE MARVELOUS MAYANS 


The Mayans were the Greeks of 
the Western Hemisphere, founders 
of a flourishing civilization. They 
built graceful temples on top of mas- 
sive pyramids and developed a writ- 
ten language. Expert astronomers, 
they invented a highly accurate cal- 
endar. But time ran out on the 
Mayans about 600 A.D. Their civili- 
zation collapsed, and their temples 
were swallowed by the jungle. 

Other civilizations rose and fell on 
Mexico’s central plateau. In the 14th 
century, the warlike Aztecs subdued 
the neighboring tribes and built a 
capital, Tenochtitlan, where Mexi- 
co City stands today. 

The Aztec rulers had two centuries 
in which to enjoy their fortune in 
gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Then, on April 22, 1519, the Span- 


the totalitarian techniques of communism and Castroism 


iard, Hernando Cortes, landed near 
the present site of Veracruz with a 
600-man infantry, a 16-man cavalry, 
and a few clumsy cannons. 

The Aztecs were amazed by the 
“fair-faced gods” and a strange con- 
traption—the wheel (this invention 
had never occurred to them). But 
their amazement turned into fear 
as the Spaniards advanced upon 
Tenochtitlan, conquered it, and cap- 
tured the emperor, Montezuma II. 
In a few months, most of Mexico had 
become a Spanish colony. 


Courtesy of Museum of Modern Art 
PEASANT PATRIOT: Emiliano Zapata, a 
hero of the Revolution of 1910, and 
his followers are depicted in this fa- 
mous fresco by Mexico’s Diego Rivera. 


Delighted with his new realm, the 
King of Spain handed out vast es- 
tates to the Spanish conquerors. The 
Indians were put to work on these 
estates as peons—farmers and labor- 
ers living in virtual slavery. 

The mestizos and the creoles 
(Spaniards born in Mexico) hardly 
fared any better. In the following 
centuries, Spain regarded Mexico as 


a handy source of treasure—and as 
little else. The Mexicans were op- 
pressed by despotic governors, and 
their needs were neglected. 

In 1810 the simmering kettle of 
discontent boiled over. Two priests, 
Miguel Hidalgo and Jose Morelos, 
led ragged armies of Indians against 
Spanish troops. Both men were cap- 
tured and executed, but others car- 
ried on their struggle. 

Ironically, the man who finally 
pushed Mexico’s drive for independ- 
ence over the top was no patriot. 
He was Agustin de Iturbide, an am- 
bitious military man. Shortly after 
proclaiming Mexican independence 
in 1821, Iturbide named himself 
Emperor Agustin I. 


EXIT ITURBIDE 


The reign of the home-grown Em- 
peror lasted only two years. Then 
Iturbide was overthrown and Mexi- 
co was plunged into 30 years of war- 
fare among power-seeking generals 
and politicians. 

During this long game of “musical 
chairs,” Mexico shrank to less than 
half its former size. First, American 
settlers in the Mexican territory of 
Texas revolted and set up an inde- 
pendent republic. After Texas was 
annexed to the United States, boun- 
dary quarrels led to the U. S.-Mexi- 
can War of 1846-48. “Gringo” armies 
fought their way into Mexico City. 
Mexico had to surrender a huge 
parcel of territory, comprising the 
present states of Texas, California, 
Nevada, Utah, most of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and parts of Wyoming 
and Colorado. 

In the.1850's, new hope dawned 
for Mexico’s peons. Benito Juarez, a 
full-blooded Indian, became Presi- 
dent. He began to seize land belong- 
ing to the wealthy landowners and 
distributed it to the “have-nots.” 
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Some of the angry landowners 
asked the emperor of France, Napo- 
leon III, to intervene on their behalf. 
Napoleon III, eager to follow in.the 
footsteps of his empire-building un- 
cle, Napoleon I, quickly agreed. 
French troops landed in Mexico in 
1862, chased Juarez from the capital, 
and installed an Austrian prince, 
Ferdinand Maximilian, as ruler (see 
“[ll-Starred Emperor,” p. 14). 

The U.S. protested this violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, but it had 
its hands full with the Civil War. 
After the war, however, it demanded 
that France withdraw its troops. 
France agreed, and Maximilian was 
left to face Juarez’ forces alone. He 
was captured and executed. 

Juarez resumed the Presidency, 
but he died in 1872. Before long, a 
“strong man” named Porfirio Diaz 
seized power. Diaz ruled Mexico as 
a dictator for 30 years. Though he 
began the industrialization of Mexi- 
co, Diaz allowed the large land- 
owners to get an even stronger grip 
on the landless peons. 

Unrest among the peasants ignited 
the Mexican Revolution of 1910. The 
uprising was led by Franvisco Ma- 
dero, who became President after 
Diaz fled. Madero promised reforms, 
but he was soon assassinated. 


COSTLY CONFLICT 


Madero’s death marked the be- 
ginning of an off-again, on-again 
civil war that lasted 15 years and 
cost about 1,500,000 lives. The war 
produced such colorful figures as 
Pancho Villa, a Mexican Jesse James; 
and Emiliano Zapata (see picture, 
p. 12), who roused the peons with 
his cry, “Land and Liberty!” 

Under President Venustiano Car- 
ranza, peace began to return to the 
troubled nation. A new constitution 
approved in 1917 called for wide- 
ranging reforms. 

Carranza’s successors carried on 
the drive for national unity and 
progress. The “revolutionary” move- 


ment reached its height under Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas, from 1934 to 
1940. Large estates, or haciendas, 
were broken up, and the land was 
given to the peasants. Labor unions 


were encouraged. Schools, roads, — 


and hospitals were built. 

The government trod on shakier 
ground when it expropriated the 
properties of British and U. S. oil 
companies. After much wrangling, 
Mexico made partial payment to the 
former owners. It furthered the cause 
of U. S.-Mexican friendship by en- 
tering World War II as a U. S. ally. 

Since the war, Mexico’s govern- 
ment has remained in the hands of 
the Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional)—dedicated to the goals of 
the Mexican Revolution. But Mexi- 
co’s recent Presidents have been 
moderate men who believed that 
their country could progress more 
rapidly if it cooperated with foreign 
investors, rather than discouraged 
them by seizing their property out- 
right. 


“CAUTIOUS RADICAL” 


The current President, Adolfo Lo- 
pez Mateos, calls himself a “cautious 
radical.” He says that he favors eco- 
nomic and social measures to de- 
stroy poverty—as long as they are 
constitutional and democratic. The 
government demonstrated its ap- 
proach last fall when it announced 
that it had taken over the electric 
power companies—not by seizing 
them from their owners but by pay- 
ing for them in cold cash. 

Not everyone is happy with the 
government's moderate approach. 
Ex-President Cardenas has criticized 
these “halfway measures.” He has 
been an outspoken supporter of 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s revo- 
lutionary regime in Cuba (watch 
for Unit on Cuba in the May 10 
issue). . 

While Lopez Mateos and other 
officials fully sympathize with the 
Cuban people’s desire for economic 
and social reform, they have not been 
enthusiastic about the Castro gov- 
ernment. They do not approve of 
Castro’s dictatorial methods, or his 
close ties with the Communist bloc. 

Last summer the government dealt 
firmly and effectively with several 
demonstrations staged by Commu- 
nists and Castro supporters. And it 
pointedly ignored a “Latin American 
Conference for National Sovereignty, 
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THE MAN ON THE COVER 


Drawn for ‘‘World Week’’ by Brande! 
President Lopez Mateos 


A FORMER FEATHERWEIGHT 
BOXER, Mexico’s President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos is now his country’s 
“heavyweight champion” in the bout 
against poverty and backwardness. 

The future President was born 50 
years ago near Mexico City, As a 
student in junior college, he often 
walked 35 miles on weekends to see 
his family. The trek was an easy 
stroll for Lopez Mateos, who once 
hiked 850 miles to Guatemala. The 
lean, rugged student also climbed 
mountains and won Mexico's ama- 
teur featherweight boxing crown. 

Lopez Mateos’ hard work and 
good grades earned him a scholar- 
ship to the University of Mexico, 
where he studied law—and entered 
politics. At 21, he was appointed per- 
sonal secretary to Colonel Carlos 
Riva Palacio, leader of the FP. R. I. 
—Mexico’s major political party. 

After holding various government 
posts, Lopez Mateos became direc- 
tor of a junior college in Toluta. 
There he gained the affectionate title, 
“Godfather of Students.” In 1946 he 
was elected a national Senator. 

A new career opened for him in 


department handled 62,- 
tes. Only 13 of those 


in strikes! 
——- and workers 


"President in 1958. 
After a tireless cross-country cam- 
paign, he won 85 per cent of all the 
votes cast. 

Today, Lopez Mateos lives in a 
fashionable Mexico City suburb with 
his wife and daughter. A one-time 
Socialist, he still favors economic and 
social changes—as long as they ac- 
cord with democratic traditions. “The 


“is our faith 











MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO 
Ill-Starred 


Emperor 


EW FIGURES in Mexican his- 
tory are more tragic than Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian, an Austrian 
prince who married a Belgian 
princess and became Emperor of 
help of the 


Mexico with the 
French Army. 

The story of Maximilian begins 
exactly 100 years ago, when Mexi- 
can opponents of President Benito 
Juarez talked the French Emperor, 
Napoleon III, into setting up a 
Mexican empire (see “Progreso, 
Sil Tirania, No!”, pp. 12-14). By 
1863, French troops had occupied 
Mexico City, and Juarez had fled 
to northern Mexico. 

Casting about for a puppet Em 
peror, Napoleon III found in 
Maximilian the ideal candidate 
Maximilian was young (barely 
past 30), handsome, and un- 
deniably blue-blooded—his older 
brother, Franz Joseph, was Em- 
peror of Austria. Maximilian was 
easily led to believe that the 
Mexican people really wanted 
him as their ruler. 

On May 28, 1864, Maximilian 
and his beautiful Belgian wife, 
Charlotte—known in Mexico as 
Carlota—landed at Veracruz. In- 
stead of cheering crowds, they 
found a silent, almost deserted 
city. Disappointed and humiliated 
Carlota burst into tears 


THEIR ROYAL MAJESTIES 


A bumpy stagecoach ride 
brought the royal couple to Mexi 
co City, where they were hastily 
crowned by their Mexican sup- 
porters. Eager to serve his new 
subjects, the well-meaning but im- 
practical Emperor began touring 
the country on horseback. His 
sympathy for the poor peasants 
angered the wealthy landowners 
who had been instrumental in 
bringing him to Mexico. 

To win back their favor, the 
royal couple threw lavish parties 
at the stately Castle of Chapul- 
tepec. But soon the national treas- 


The Bettmann Archive 
REJECTED RULER: His dreams of a 
Mexican monarchy ended in disaster. 


ury was empty, so Maximilian and 
Carlota had to give up most of 
their social life. 

Fresh troubles were brewing 
north of the Rio Grande. After 
the U.S. Civil War ended in 
1865, the United States was free 
to turn its attention. to Mexico. 
Citing the Monroe Doctrine, for- 
bidding European intervention in 
the Americas, it demanded that 
France withdraw its army. Napo- 
leon III had to agree. 

Alarmed and angry, Carlota 
hurried back to France to per- 
suade Napoleon III to change his 
mind. But Napoleon III insisted 
that he could not aid Maximilian 
After traveling to Rome to seek 
help from the Pope, Carlota suf- 
fered a severe mental breakdown. 

Meanwhile Maximilian and a 
remnant of supporters had been 
surrounded by Juarez’ advancing 
army at the city of Querétaro 
Betrayed by one of his aides 
Maximilian surrendered and 
condemned to death. 

On June 19, 1867, the former 
Emperor was led before a firing 
squad on the Hill of Bells near 
Querétaro. “May the blood that 
is about to flow,” he told his cap- 
tors, “be for the good of the 
country.” Then he was shot. 

Although Maximilian had writ- 
ten a farewell note to Carlota, she 
probably never read it. Hopelessly 
insane, she was taken to a castle 
in Belgium, where she died in 
1927—60 years after her husband's 
execution in Mexico! 


Was 
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Economic Emancipation, and Peace” 
held in Mexico City last month by 
Communists and Castroites. (The 
conference received little publicity 
in. Mexico and was generally con- 
ceded to have been a flop. ) 

Mexico is allied to the United 
States in friendship and in the pur- 
suit of common goals. Last October, 
for example, President Lopez Mateos 
met with President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower on the U. S.-Mexican border. 
The two heads of state discussed 
construction of the Diablo Dam. 

Not long ago the new U. S. Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, told Latin 
American diplomats that an ap- 
propriate motto for the American 
countries might be “Progreso, Si! 
Tirania, No!” (Progress, Yes! Tyr- 
anny, No!) With its rising standard 
of livirig and its strong devotion to 
democracy, Mexico is a living proof 
that freedom and progress are—not 
enemies, but partners. 





Words in the News 


Monroe Doctrine (p. 18)—A policy 
of the United States, enunciated by 
President James Monroe in 1823. Mon- 
roe said that the U. S. would oppose 
any attempt by European countries to 
extend their political systems to the 
Western Hemisphere or to intervene in 
the affairs of that area. 

expropriation (p. 13)—The seizure of 
private property by the government, 


Say It Right! 

Hernando Cortes (p. 9)—air-NAHN-doe 
KOR-tez 

Tierra Templada (p. 9)—TYEH-rah tehm- 
PLAH-dah 

Caliente (p. 9)—kah-LYEN-tay. 

frijoles (p. 9)—free-HO-lays 

tortillas (p. 9)—tor-TEE-yahs 

mestizos (p. 10)—mess-TEE-sohz. 

“Progreso, Sil Tirania, No!” (p. 12)— 
pro-GRAY-so SEE tee-RAH-nyah NO, 

Mayan (p. 12)—MIGH-yahn. 

Tenochtitlan (p. 12) —tuh-NOCK-tuh- 
TLAHN. 

Miguel Hidalgo (p. 12)—mee-GAYL ee- 
DAHL -go. 

Jose Morelos (p. 12)—ho-ZAY mo-RAY- 
lohs, 

Agustin de Iturbide (p. 12)—ah-goos- 
TEEN day EE-toor-BEE-day. 

Benito Juarez (p. 12) — bay-NEE-to 
HWAH-tress. 

Porfirio Diaz (p 
DEE-ahs. 

Pancho Villa (p. 13)—PAHN-cho VEE- 
yah, 

Emiliano Zapata (p. 13)-ay-mee-LYAH- 
no sah-PAH-tah. 

Lazaro Cardenas (p, 18)—LAH-sah-ro 
CAHR-day-nahs. 

Adolfo Lopez Mateos (p. 18)—ah-DOHL- 
fo LO-pess mah-TAY-ohs. 


13) — por-FEE-ryo 





EDUCATION- 


Guaranteed! 


The U.S. Army runs the world’s 

largest institution of learning — 

with a ‘campus’ that stretches 

from Hometown,U.S.A.,all around 
the globe 


{ Special Report, sponsored by the U.S. Army, 
ared by the editors of Scholastic Magazines 


N THE SHADOW of a snow-capped mountain in Japan, 
I a soldier in battle dress manipulates a complex web 
of radar equipment. At an ultra-modern military post in 
Germany, a draftsman huddles over a drawing board. In the 
California desert, a repairman makes a last-minute adjust- 
ment on a huge, silvery missile poised for the countdown. 

Although they're oceans apart, the three men share one 
thing in common: they are all products of the United States 
Army's educational program. 

And there are hundreds of thousands like them—women as 
well as men. For the U. S. Army runs the world’s largest insti- 
tution of learning. Its “campus” stretches from Hometown, 
U. S. A., to the four corners of the earth and back again. 

How did the Army get into the education business? 
Actually, it’s been concerned with education for a long time 
— ever since the United States became a nation. But thanks 
to advances in science and technology, Army jobs are more 
technical, more complex, and more challenging than ever 
before. To fill these slots, the Army can’t be satisfied with 
“second best.” It must have men and women who know their 
jobs inside out. 

For those who can make the grade, today’s Army offers a 
wide variety of opportunities. Foremost among these is the 
Graduate Specialist Program, which allows qualified high 
school seniors and graduates to choose the technical courses 
they want — before they enlist. 

In the fast-moving world of today, a top-notch education 
is a “must” for success in practically any career. The men 
and women who are taking advantage of the Army’s educa- 
tional program are investing in the future. The skills they 
are learning now will bring them dividends for a lifetime — 
in higher pay, promotions, and the satisfaction of a job 
well done. 





Graduate Specialist astride Army missile during his 
intensive 10-week course on Launcher Repair Control. 


Students in the 12-week course in Electrical Instru- 
ment Repair train with the very latest equipment. 





Army schools are clean, modern, well lighted and 
ventilated. Students shown here between classes. 


Adv 


Hour of Decision 


OR 17-YEAR-OLD LARRY HART of Toledo, Ohio, the 

hour of decision is not far away. A few more months 
and he'll get his high school diploma. Right now he’s busy 
asking himself, “Where do I go from here?” 

Among his classmates, Larry is known as a real go-getter. 
He’s a letterman in basketball and track, vice president of 
the Student Council, and he ranks in the upper quarter of 
With his talent for electronics, he 
in that field. 
needs more education if he’s 
So he’s asked several 


his class academically 


seems to be headed for a career 
But Larry 


going to be 
people, including his school’s vocational counselor, about 


knows that he 


a success in electronics 


opportunities for additional training. Recently he paid a 


visit to the local Army recruiting station 


TRAINING IN LEADERSHIP 


Although he still hasn’t made a final decision, Larry says 
that a three-year Army hitch looks like a good bet for him. 
As he puts it, “The training I'll get will be useful to me 
whether I stay in the Army or return to civilian life.” And 
one thing Larry can be sure of getting is leadership training 
that will help him become a more responsible and dynamic 
person. Experience has shown that the average man can be 
a good potential leader providing he’s willing to work dili- 
gently at becoming one. In its own self-interest, the Army 
seeks to develop in every soldier that combination of skill, 
judgment, determination, and character which is collectively 
known as leadership. Nowhere are the opportunities for 
leadership training greater than in the Army today 

Suppose that Larry decided to make the Army a per- 
manent career. In his Army technical course, he’d develop 
the competence needed for rapid and regular promotion. 
Whether he serves as an officer or an enlisted man, Larry 
would find that higher rank or grade meant more dollars in his 
pay envelope—as well as greater privileges and prestige. 

On the other hand, if Larry donned civvies again, his 
Army training would prove equally valuable. Nearly every 
job in the military service has its counterpart in business, 
industry, education, or government. Civilian employers are 
willing to pay good money for the technical “know-how” 
that Larry can acquire in the Army without cost to himself. 


EDUCATION A TWO-WAY STREET 


Naturally, education in the Army is 
Larry, if he enlists, will reap the benefits of valuable on-the- 
And the Army will get another alert, consci- 
the kind it needs to keep in step with 


a two-way street. 


job training 
entious soldie: 
changing times 

Every day, scientists are turning out inventions that out- 
date the science-fiction tales of a few years ago. Some of 
these developments have important military uses. They are 
costly and complicated. To operate and maintain them, it 
takes a large fund of well-trained, efficient personnel. 

At the same time, the Army is a big business. It must 
feed, clothe, shelter, and transport countless numbers of 
“employes.” These tasks require a vast range of specialized 
skills. That’s why the Army invests so much time and effort 
in providing its soldiers with an education 

The cornerstones of the Army’s educational structure are 
the technical schools. These schools are run by the Army 
itself, and they have a long and proud history. The oldest 
still in operation —the Engineer School at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia — had its beginnings back in 1778, when Wash- 
ington’s ragged Continental Army was struggling against 
the Redcoats 





How does Army training 
compare with that of 
civilian schools? 


i OF THE QUESTIONS that Army recruiters hear 
most often is, “How does the training given in Army 
schools compare with the education that I could receive in 
civilian life?” 

Men and women who have been to Army schools have 
found that their training is on a par with that offered in the 
best civilian schools or industrial training programs. 

Service schools feature a number of college-level courses. 
Some of the training they give is so up-to-the-minute that 
it can’t be obtained anywhere else. Textbooks and training 
films are the most advanced in their fields. Students get a 
chance to practice on the very latest equipment. As you 
might expect, the cost of such schooling isn’t peanuts. For 
Army invests more than $7,000 to train a 
guided missile operator. 


instance the 


TRAINING IS INTENSIVE 


Army instructors are experts in their jobs —and they 
should be, for they’ve received intensive schooling them- 
selves. So that an instructor can give each of his students 
more personal attention, the classes are deliberately kept 
small in size. Leadership training is stressed in all courses. 

One of many young men who are seeing the Army’s 
educational system in action is Ted Harrington. Ted 
enlisted in Nebraska, where his family has a farm. When 
led finished basic training, he was sent to an Army school 
in New Jersey for a course in diesel engine repair. Ted 
reports that his technical school is quite a change from high 
school. For one thing, he says, Army training is intensive. 
Classes in a particular subject don’t run for just an hour or 
two a day, five days a week. Instead, Ted often spends a 
whole day learning about a single phase of diesel engine 
First he attends classroom-type lectures. Then, right 
uway, he gets a chance to apply what he’s learned. Finally, 
he’s tested on his knowledge of the subject — and the round 
of lecture, practical application, examination begins again 

One of the things that I like about my technical course,” 
is that it’s so practical. I’m learning by actually 


repall 


says Ted 


doing ie 


EDUCATION A FULL-TIME JOB 


Like his buddies, Ted finds that education is a full-time 
job at a technical school. His classes usually run from eight 
in the morning to five in the afternoon. Then he has to 
crack the books in the evenings, too, in order to keep up 
with his classroom studies. 

Ted admits that he hasn’t found his Army training a 
snap. And he didn’t really expect it to be. The Army is no 
rest home for “goof-offs.” As Ted himself puts it, “When I’ve 
finished my technical course, I'll know that I’ve received the 
best possible training for a future career. What more can 
I ask?” 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


Best of all, Ted is getting the schooling that he himself 
selected. Under the Army’s Graduate Specialist Program, he 
received a written guarantee that he would be admitted 
to the course of his choice — and this took place before 


he enlisted. 


Expert instructors conduct courses in engine mainte- 
nance and repair for enlistees in Specialist Program. 


Earth-moving machines are used extensively in Army 


construction. Driver above is a student-in-training. 
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Cracking the books is an important part of training. 
Post library shelves contain up-to-date references. 
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Is there a “catch” to the Army’s promise of 
guaranteed choice before enlistment? 


HEN TED HARRINGTON first got word of the 
Army’s Graduate Specialist Program, he was a bit 
skeptical. 

“What's the catch to this written guarantee?” he asked 
the local Army recruiter. “How can I be sure that the Army 
won't change its mind, after I’ve enlisted, and assign me to 
a different course than the one I originally chose?” 

The recruiter explained that the guarantee is contained in 
a formal letter notifying the prospective enlistee that a 
place in the course of his choice has been reserved for him 
Once the Army has made this official commitment, it can’t 
go back on its word. 

Although Ted was pretty well sold on Army schooling, he 
first had to concentrate on getting his high school diploma 
(Only high school seniors and graduates are eligible to apply 
for the Army’s Graduate Specialist Program 

Just before graduation, Ted went back to the recruiting 
office to start the ball rolling. Since the procedure for enter- 
ing the Graduate Specialist Program is basically the same 
for all enlistees, Ted’s own experiences are worth describing 
here: 


NO OBLIGATION 


First, the recruiter gave Ted a series of tests to determine 
his interests and abilities. Using the test results as a guide, 
he helped Ted choose the course that suited him best. As 
soon as Ted was accepted in the course, he received his 
written guarantee in the mail. By that time, he had grad- 
uated from high school. Then — and only then —did he 
enlist. Until he actually signed the enlistment papers, he was 
under no obligation of any kind. The holds true for all 
men who take the preliminary qualifying tests 

Ted came to Service school as soon as he completed a 
brief period of basic training. His particular course will last 
nine weeks, but the length of time spent in an Army school 
is not standard. It depends on the subject. For instance, the 
course in Nike Universal Fire Control System Maintenance 
is 41 weeks long. 

After Ted receives his diploma from the 


Same 


Army school, 


he'll be assigned to a job in line with his training. During 
the rest of his Army tour, he'll be practicing the skills he 
learned in his technical course. But his education won't be 
completed, by any means. The difference is that, from now 
on, he'll be learning while he works 

The course that Ted is taking is just one of 107 different 
technical courses now offered under the Graduate Specialist 
Program. These courses are spread across the whole range 
of occupational fields in today’s Army. Among the fields 
represented in the program are electronics, engineering, 
aviation, ordnance, communications, automatic data proc- 
essing, medicine, construction, cryptography, finance, and 
personnel management. (Every Army recruiter has a com- 
plete list of available courses, with detailed descriptions of 


the training involved. ) 


“EARLY CHOICE” FOR SENIORS 


Thanks to a special privilege that the Army calls “Early 
Choice,” a high school senior can improve his chance of 
admission to the course he prefers most of all. 

By applying for Graduate Specialist training during the 
60 days before he graduates from high school, he is more 
likely to nail down the course of his choice before quotas 
are filled. If he passes the required tests, a place in his 
chosen course will be held for him until he graduates. 


MUST ENLIST BEFORE DRAFT 


High school graduates who are thinking about entering 
the Army’s Graduate Specialist Program must enlist before 
they receive their draft notice. The program is not open to 
draftees—only to those persons who voluntarily enlist for 
three years 

That third year in the Army has proved to be a golden 
opportunity for enlistees who have used it wisely. They have 
found that they can sandwich in advanced technical training 
at Army schools. And many of them, during leisure hours, 
have started college-level courses in Army educational 


programs. 


Adv. 





“Choice, not chance” 
is given approval by 
enlistees in Army’s 
educational program 


If you want to know 
the temperature of the 
water, the best thing 
to do is ask someone 
who has taken the 
plunge. 

With that principle 
in mind, a reporter 
from this magazine in- 
terviewed an enlistee 
in the Army Graduate 

Pvt. JAMES HAYNES Specialist Program. He 
ee Te is Pvt. Jim Haynes of 
Massachusetts. Jim enlisted in December, 
choosing the Microwave Radio Equipment 
Repair course 
Jim says he couldn’t be happier about his 
decision to choose Army training. In fact, 
he said that going to the Graduate Special- 
ist Program was “the best thing I could 
h ive e done 
Jim said he finds the quality of instruction 
| equipment first-rate—and best of all, he 
fee x that he is getting a thorough grounding 
in a technical field that will always assure 
him a good living whether he stays in Serv- 


e or returns to civilian life. 


The benefits of Army 
training are by no 
means limited to men 
and Private Janet 
Chandler is the girl 
who can prove it. 
Janet decided to 
specialize in medical 
work after graduation 
from high school in 
1960. Enlisting in the 
rt. et Sees =6WAC, she was as- 


Walter Reed J 
General Hospital signed, after basic, to 


a the medical course of 
hoice, Neuro-Psychiatric Care and 
lreatment 

Following this four-week training, she 
: issigned to the Army’s Lederman Gen- 
ral Hospital in San Francisco. After this 

n-the-job training, Janet came to her pres- 
ent post at the famous Walter Reed General 
Hospital in Washington, D.C 

“I like the travel and meeting new peo- 
ple,” Pvt. Chandler told an interviewer 
recently. “Besides, where else can I get such 
vonderful training in medical work—and 
get paid for it at the same time!” 

Janet Chandler is typical of thousands of 
young women in today’s Women’s Army 
Corps. They are serious, purposeful techni- 
cians, yet at the same time they find time 
for fun and recreation. They make use of 
m-post activities such as drama and choral 
groups, craft shops, and photography clubs 

When the interviewer asked about Janet's 
future plans, she mentioned that she’s ap- 
plied for Officer Candidate School—having 
recently learned that she’s eligible for 
training leading to an officer’s commission 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


WHAT do young men of high school age think about the Army’s 
Graduate Specialist Program? For a partial answer to that 
question, here are some comments recorded in an interview 
with a high school senior and with a recent graduate: 


ange adiegpediy re xp ag nee Alaa Saga 
Army in the near future. is that right? 

_A. Yes, I want to enlist as soon as I finish my senior 
ee reat 4 rad 


@. How long have you been considering enlistment 
in the Army? 
a er I've been thinking about military service 


for quite some time. But it was just a little while 
ago jee eee 


ANTHONY MARTUCC Sipe, set eA 
‘Now York Cty A. A fellow in the office where I work part-time 
told me about the Army program, and it sounded 
pretty good to me. I'd vihosk wultanter te Gok but I knew I 
wouldn't get much choice of training if I did that. 
Q. But you will get a choice under the Army’s Graduate Specialist Program? 


A. Yes, if I the qualifying tests, a ae <a 
courses. And Ill get a written Fen on pene Army before I enlist, 
saying that I'll be admitted to course I want. 

Q. You know, of course, that you'll have to enlist for three years in order 
to be admitted to the Graduate Specialist Program? 

A. Sure, but I figure it’s worth it. In the Army I'll get good training for a 
career, and that will come in handy after I get out of the service. 


Q. Joe, is it true that you've already enlisted in the 
Army under the Graduate Specialist Program? 


Soe ne ee I've had my 


ph hve oe Gad I've satitey 
es ween that TH be admitted to the tech- 
nical course I eee Tce act, | got my guarantee 
before I even enlisted. 
Q. Why did you decide to enlist in the Army? 
Carolina, « few months ago, wanted ts in North 
Carolina, a few months ago, I wanted to get more 
education . a> prams myself for a good job in 
the future. But I didn’t- have enough money, so I 
went to work instead. 
——_ one day, an Army mobile recruiting unit 
my neighborhood. I talked with the 
recruiters, and they told 1 a that the Army would pay me for getting an 
education, if I came in under the Graduate Specialist Program. 
Q. You decided that the Army could give you the kind of training you 
wanted? 
A. Yes, I passed all the tests and got into the course I was looking for. As 
soon as I finish basic training, I'll be sent to an Army school for about 20 
weeks to take a course in Fixed Station Receiver Repair. 


Q. And after that? 


A. The rest of the time that I'm in the Army, I'll be oni ec at the ded 2 


was trained for. When my three-year ent is up, 
whether to make the Army a career or look for a civilian job. Bm Hage wan, 
I figure that my Army training will give me the background I need to 


be a success. 
Q. What makes you think so? 


A. I have a couple of buddies in the Army now, and they're enjoying it 
very much. One of them is in Service school, studying electronics, 
he says the training is really valuable. 


Adv. 





Some courses available under the 
ARMY’S GRADUATE SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


ARTILLERY BALLISTICS METEOROLOGY: This 1l-week course 
teaches installation and operation of a visual or electronic 
meteorological station — including training in air weather 
service operations. 


REDSTONE MECHANICAL MATERIEL MAINTE- 
NANCE: This is a course designed to teach 

you to assemble, install, maintain, and 
adjust Redstone mechanical on-missile 
guidance and control systems and asso- 4 
ciated test equipment. This is an 8-week 
course that covers a review of mathema- 

tics and instruction in basic electricity. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS MAINTENANCE (ENTRY): A 12-week course 


preparing you to assist in the repair of nuclear weapons 
systems and equipment. 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES REPAIR: This is a 16- 
week course which trains personnel to 
inspect, test, adjust, and repair electronic 
test equipment as applied to radio, radar 
and various electronic devices 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR: Instruction in how to inspect, 
test, adjust, and repair electrical indicating instruments, 
combination meters, multipurpose and mechanical 
meteorological instruments. This 12-week course gives you a 
thorough introduction to communications and a knowledge 
of the principles of electricity. 


meters, 


RADAR REPAIR: This course is for 33 3 
weeks. It trains you to inspect, test, and 
perform maintenance on radar equipment 
such as surveillance, countermortar and 
counter-artillery, ground fire-control and 
search radar, and associated equipment 























ELECTRONIC NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT REPAIR: This is a 32-week 
course which trains personnel to inspect, test, and perform 
field maintenance on avionics equipment including L-F 
radio transmitters, doppler navigation equipment, and gyro 
magnetic compasses. 


ARTILLERY RADIO MAINTENANCE: This 13- 
week course teaches you the fundamentals 
of electricity and radio. You train to 
become an Artillery Communications 
Specialist—proficient at performing main 
tenance on communications equipment 
used in Artillery communications systems 


NIKE LAUNCHER CONTROL REPAIR: This is a 10-week course 


where you will be taught to inspect, test and perform field 
maintenance on Nike-Ajax/Hercules launcher control 
electrical and electronic components and associated test 
equipment. 


CONSTRUCTION DRAFTING: In this 10-week 
course you learn to draw working plans 
to scale for various construction projects 
such as bridges, airfields, roads, railroads, 

and piers. a7 
ne 
CONSTRUCTION SURVEYING: This course teaches you to estab- 
lish relative position of points on the earth’s surface to provide 
data for construction projects. You learn to operate surveying 
instruments and equipment such as alidade, planetzble, level, 


transit, and theodolite. This is an 11-week course. 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT REPAIR: A 13-week 


period of instruction in the maintenance ay 
of photographic, projection, and allied 
equipment. You learn to operate still and is ie 
motion picture cameras and identification 
equipment. 


DIESEL ENGINE REPAIR: A 9-week course on how to repair all 
types of diesel engines, fuel-injection systems, and auxiliary 
starting motors used as power units on cranes, shovels, 
tractors, graders, and air compressors. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR: During this 14-week 
course you learn how to maintain and 
repair wheel and track vehicle engines 
and accessories, power train units, and 
chassis components. Scope includes famil- 
iarization with the construction, diagnosis, 
and connection of mechanical, fuel, and 
electrical systems malfunctions of automo 


tive engines 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY: This 14-week course trains 
you to take sound and silent, indoor and outdoor motion 
pictures for use in preparing training, informational, and 
historical films 


MEDICAL LABORATORY PROCEDURES (BASIC): 
A 16-week course which teaches you basic 
medical laboratory procedures and tech- 
niques to furnish laboratory data neces- 
sary in diagnosing diseases and treating 
patients. You learn to prepare specimens 
for laboratory tests, analyses, and micro- 
scopic tests; to draw blood for cell counts. 


WELDING: You learn to use oxyacetylene or arc welding equip- 
strengthen or fabricate automotive, armor 


ment to repair, 
This is an 1l-week course. 


and related metal equipment. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE REPAIR: Teaches you how 
to repair aircraft engines and allied equip- 
ment on Army aircraft. This course is 13 
weeks in length. 


ma eT 
This 12-week course teaches you to 
and electrical systems and com- 


AIRCRAFT ELECTRICIAN: 
repair aircraft hydraulic 
ponents. 





Several ways to get an education in Today’s Army 
—available to young men and women 


ge TANT AS IT IS in preparing Army personnel for 
future careers, the technical school is only one of several 
avenues leading to a solid education in the U.S. Army. 


USAFI COURSES 


Ambitious students who enjoy burning the midnight oil 
have a friend in USAFI (pronounced Yoo-SAH-fee). This 
is the United States Armed Forces Institute, which offers 
more than 150 correspondence and self-study courses to 
Army personnel. 

USAFI courses cover many fields of knowledge. For 
example, there are basic subjects like English and arithmetic. 
There are also liberal arts courses, and still other courses 
which relate to particular jobs, such as typing and mechan- 
ical drawing. Whatever their subject matter, the courses 
are of consistently high quality. 

Soldiers sign up for USAFI studies at their own post. The 
study materials, and later the examinations, are sent to them 
in the mail. They can work on the courses during thei: 
off-duty hours 

Although many USAFI courses do not normally count 
toward college credit (most are at high school level), they 
provide a valuable educational background. They help to 
prepare students for any college courses that they may take 
in the future. USAFI courses also provide instruction for 
speaking in 23 foreign languages. These self-teaching courses 
give every military individual the opportunity to acquire a 
speaking knowledge of a foreign language. Many Army 
people find themselves in a position to actually use the 
language they learn in their foreign assignments! 

The cost of the courses is nominal. Students pay a five- 
dollar fee when they first enroll in the USAFI program. 
That entitles them to take as many USAFI courses as they 
feel they can handle. 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


At many Army posts, soldiers can take courses for college 
credit offered by nearby colleges or universities. They attend 
classes and do their homework during their off-duty hours, 


Adv. 


and receive credit which can be applied toward a college 
degree. Usually, courses are available in some fifty different 
subjects, ranging from Accounting to Zoology. 

The amount of tuition, naturally, depends on the indi- 
vidual college. But in some cases, the Army may pay as 
much as three-quarters of the tuition charged for college- 
level courses. Soldiers stationed just about anywhere in the 
world have access to college level educational opportunities 
through the University of Maryland’s Overseas Program 
During one recent school year, 20,000 military students were 
enrolled in off-duty classes. All of the Maryland Overseas 
Program courses are taught by regular staff members of the 
University, and all courses lead to resident college credits 
To maintain its 500-man overseas faculty, Maryland hires at 
least 100 new teachers annually. 

For particularly able students, the Army provides addi- 
tional opportunities for schooling. Under one program. 
specially qualified and selected men are given a college 
education in scientific subjects—with the Army footing the 
entire bill. Local Army recruiting stations have information 
on these special programs. 


EDUCATION CENTERS 


To help soldiers with their homework, most posts have 
“education centers” where the men and women can study in 
their spare time. These centers are stocked with up-to-date 
reference works, as well as novels and non-fiction books for 
entertainment. 

Many fellows of high school age, after hearing about the 
educational opportunities offered by the Army, are tempted 
to reply, “This is all very fine— but how much of this 
program will benefit me, personally?” 

The answer to that question, of course, depends on the 
individual. Army service is just like anything else in life 
The more one puts into it, the more one gets out of it. 

Today, more than ever before, the Army is placing a 
heavy emphasis on education. It can do a good job of 
training its soldiers and Wacs but only with their whole- 
hearted cooperation. “Once you get the ball,” the saying goes, 
“it’s up to you to run with it.” 





A soldier and a Wac gaze at Old World scene together 
during their travels in foreign service of Uncle Sam. 








Every Army post offers opportunities for plenty of 
exercise and recreation, as in the pool scene above. 


Attendance at chapel of their choice is offered to 
soldiers of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 


Adv. 


There’s more to Army 
schools than studying! 


& THE ARMY, education isn’t confined to the classroom 
and the machine shop. Military service gives soldiers an 
opportunity to travel to far-away places. And travel is an 
education in itself, according to Specialist Fourth Class 
Joseph Parsons of Oakland, California 

When Joe enlisted in the Army, he was allowed to choose 
the overseas area where he would be stationed. He picked 
the Far East. Today he’s serving with a communications 
unit on the island of Kyushu in Japan 

Before he started his Japanese tour of duty, Joe had never 
traveled outside the United States. He’s making the most 
When he got a lengthy leave a 
and some friends toured Japan 

visiting cities and scenic attrac- 


of this new ypportunity 
couple of months ago he 
from one end to the other 
tions that are far beyond the reach of the average American’s 
bankroll 

Joe is one of those fellows who’s on the go every minute 
In his spare time, he writes articles for the post newspaper 


and manages an intramural baseball team 


PLENTY OF RECREATION 


Like all other Army installations Joe's post 1s not lacking 
in recreational facilities. Nearly every post has a gymnasium, 
baseball field, bowling alley, and tennis courts. In addition 
some posts have swimming pools skating rinks, and golf 
links. Army men can participate in a variety of team sports 
throughout the vear, whatever their high school athletic 
experience 

The list of spare-time activities doesn’t end there. Every 
post has recreation centers that are well-stocked with books 
and games. The latest movie releases are shown at base 
theaters. Dance m the base provide opportuni- 
ties to make new ac quaintances 

Joe Parsons says frankly that, before he enlisted, he was 
worried about the meals he ould get in the Army. He'd 
stale jokes about military chow. But he soon 


and parties 
in a congenial atmosphere 


heard SO ma 

learned that the food served in Army mess halls today is a 
far crv from the beans and biscuits of legend — and there’s 
The meals he gets are tastv and nourishing 


plenty of it 
posts have snack bars for off-duty enjoyment 


And all Arn 
SERVICES FOR ALL FAITHS 


On Sunda 
at the nearest chapel. Every Army base has chapel fac ilities 


mornings and his buddies attend services 


Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish services are con- 
Chaplains of each faith are on hand through 


W here 
ducted week! 
out the week for person il he Ip and guidance 

Joe Parsons has found his Army service a profitable 
investment for three years. But the Army can offer no 
guarantee that every soldier will do the same. 

The “dividends” on the investment are determined 
by the individual soldier — his abilities, his enthusiasm, 
his willingness to work. If the enlistee possesses these 
qualities, he can be sure that the Army can guarantee 


an education that’s second to none! 
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News Review 
(Continued from page 7) 


free-style by winning in 55.8 seconds. 

In the men’s AAU championships, 
17-year-old high school senior Stevie 
Clark, of Los Altos, Calif., threshed out 
100 yards in the “fantastic” time of 
0:46.8, smashing the listed record of 
0:48.2 set a year ago. 

Chet Jastremski, a 20-year-old sopho- 
more from Indiana University, lowered 
the 220-yard breast-stroke record by 
more than eight seconds (from 2:34.8 
to 2:26.7). He then went on to become 
the first person ever to break one min- 
ite for 100 yards, frog-kicking the 
century in 0:59.6. 





CONGO MONEY WOES: The 
United Nations General Assembly f- 
nally approved the spending of 
$8,000,000 a month to support the 
U.N.’s_ military operations in the 
troubled Republic of the Congo. 
The appropriation, however, was for 
the first.three months of this year— 
and the money has already been spent. 
This leaves the U.N. still searching for a 
way to raise the rest of the $120,000,000 
that the U.N. figures it needs to con- 
tinue its Congo operation through the 
end of the year. (For background, see 
news pages in last week's issue.) 


INDIANS WIN BATTLE: The Cher- 
kee Indians, on a monetary warpath 
against the federal government for the 
past few years, are prepared to smoke 
the peacepipe once again. They were 
recently awarded $14,789,476 by the 
U.S. Indian Claims Commission for land 
in Oklahoma ceded to the federal gov- 
ernment by the Cherokees—in 1893. 
The amount awarded is the difference 
in the value of the 6,022,000 acres 
and what the government had paid for 
it ($7,795,851) in 18938. The award, 
however, is still subject to court appeal 
by either the U.S. Government or the 
Cherokee Nation. 


METERSTICK? The U.S. Army 
plans to switch from the yard to the 
meter in making linear measurements 
to direct and coordinate the fire of its 
weapons. Conversion to the metric sys- 
tem is expected to be accomplished 
by Jan. 1, 1966. 

In the metric system, which is 
based on units of ten, changing meters 
to centimeters (as we might change 
yards to inches) involves only the shift- 
ing of a decimal point. This, say many, is 
easier to learn and work with than our 
present system. (Most countries of the 
world use the metric system.) 


ARE U.S. SCHOOLS “LAX”? Amer- 
ican schools are “soft,” “flabby,” “lax,” 
and “easy,” says the new United States 


Commissioner of Education, Dr. Sterling 
M. McMurrin. Students are not put- 
ting forth their best efforts, the former 
academic vice-president of the: Uni- 
versity of Utah told newsmen. Dr. 
McMurrin said that while there are 
numerous exceptions, “all too often 
education is easy, the program is’ soft 
and does not center on things which 
are absolutely essential.” He said he 
would begin immediately to encourage 
“quality and rigor” in the programs of 
U.S. schools. 


PEACE CORPS CAMP? The Peace 
Corps has found a possible training camp 
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site—in the tropical mountains of Puerto 
Rico. The proposed camp would be 
used to train and toughen 100 corps 
volunteers a month in “inner discipline” 
and in physical and mental endurance 
before they go overseas to projects in 
Africa, Latin America, and Asia. This 
training will follow a special three-to- 
six-month university course in languages, 
work skills, and foreign cultures. The 
training program, say Peace Corps offi- 
cials, will not employ military “boot 
camp” methods but will test volunteers 
on their fitness for overseas duty. (For 
more on the Peace Corps, see our news 
review in the March 15 issue.) 








{SCIENCE IN THE NEWS. . J 


Searching for Moho 


A Pacific Ocean “fishing” expedi- 
tion came up this month with an 
unusual catch—a pipeful of rock! 

The “fishermen” were U.S. scientists 
working on Project Moho. They pulled 
their pipeful of rock, or “core,” aboard 
ship after drilling into the ocean floor 
near Guadalupe Island, Mexico. it was 
the first attempt ever made to drill a 
hole in the ocean floor at a point where 
the water is more than two miles in 
depth (see drawing). 

A steel pipe was lowered to the 
ocean bottom and anchored in place 
by a sort of giant collar slipped over 
the pipe and dropped to the sea floor. 


res ge See a 


POPULAR LEADER: Julius Nyerere, ex- 
pected to become Tanganyika’s first 
prime minister, spreads the good news in 
the British-administered African territory. 


Then drilling began through the pipe 
When the drill was 234 feet under the 
sea bottom, the scientists lifted out a 
core of sediment. This was rock formed 
by the dead sea plants and animals 
whose bodies have “rained down” upon 
the sea bottom for millions of years. 

The drilling began again. Soon the 
drill struck a new layer of rock. At 560 
feet, another core was brought to the 
surface. Scientists were surprised to 
find that it was the hard, black rock 
called basalt. They had expected to 
find another layer of sediment. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 


By studying these and other cores, 
scientists hope to learn more about the 
early days of our planet, when the 
rocks beneath the sea were formed. 
The final goal of Project Moho (per- 
haps years from now) is to drill clear 
through the earth’s crust—its rocky 
outer layer--into the “mantle.” This un- 
known region, it is believed, makes up 
most of the earth. At the drilling site, 
the mantle is believed to begin three 
or four miles beneath the sea’s floor. 

The boundary between the earth's 
crust and mantle is called the “Mohor- 
ovicic Discontinuity.” Hence, the name 
of the project, “Moho,” a truncated 
version of the tongue-twisting name 


A BARGE CALLED “CUSS” 


The drilling platform is a barge 
named Cus: I. It is 260 feet long. A 
98-foot high steel tower stands on the 
deck. This tower is used to lower the 
pipes and drilling equipment through 
holes in the barge. 

Moho scientists and engineers drilled 
for 60 continuous hours, until they got 
their first core, a thick, greenish mud 
This and the basalt sample are now 
being tested. Laboratories are trying 
to learn the exact composition and age 
of the material. 





HE 19TH CENTURY was a “gold- 

en age” of American letters. This 

was the time of Longfellow, of Whit- 

tier, of Emerson, and of so many other 
great names of American literature. 

In the opinion of many critics, the 
greatest literary genius of that time 
was Edgar Allan Poe. But whereas most 
of the other men of letters wrote on 
such subjects as nature, joy, happiness, 
or hope, Poe spoke “from the dungeon 
of depression.” 

“Poetry,” he wrote, “has never been 
a purpose with me, but rather a pas- 
sion.” It was the passion of his poetic 
imagination that made his works great 
Yet, it was the same restless sensitivity 
that made Poe’s life a dreary chronicle 
of misfortunes and misery. 

Born in Boston in 1809, Edgar Poe 
was the son of professional actors who 
barely scratched out a living from the 
stage. Both of his parents died before 
Edgar was three. The lad was taken 
to live with a childless couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Allan of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Although the Allans never formal- 
ly adopted him, the boy showed his 
‘ devotion and loyalty to his foster 
parents by signing his name Edgar 
Allan Poe. 


PATTERN FOR TRAGEDY 


A handsome, brilliant youth, Edgar 
studied at private schools, entering the 
University of Virginia in 1826. His step- 
father, however, refused to give Edgar 
an allowance to cover his college ex- 
penses. Edgar began gambling to repay 
his debts. He lost, went deeper into 
debt, and was forced to leave the uni- 
versity in disgrace after but one term. 
Unable to cope with his problems, he 
took to drink—and set the tragic pat- 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


tern that was to torture him for the 
rest of his life. 

After a violent quarrel with his foster 
father, young Poe went to Boston, in 
tent on a literary career. He couldn't 
find a job and decided to serve a hitch 
with the army. In 1830 John Allan 
offered Edgar “a last chance to suc- 
ceed at some career” by securing for 
Edgar an appointment to West Point. 
But Poe could not adjust to the strict 
discipline of the Military Academy. 
Within six months, he had deliberately 
breached academy regulations to have 





eters o e 
J 
“A poem deserves its title only in- 
> asmuch as it excites by elevating the 
soul.” 


—Edgar Allan Poe, 1809-1849 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1910 by 69 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1921. 











himself court-martialed and dismissed 
from the Point. 

Poe went to Baltimore to live at 
the home of an aunt, Mrs. Martha 
Clemm. His first small success in writ- 
ing came in 1833, when he won a 
$50 prize for a story, A Manuscript 
Found in a Bottle. And in 1836 he 
married Mrs. Clemm’s daughter, the 
lovely but fragile Virginia. He was then 
27; she, not yet 14. 

At about this time, too, Poe began a 
series of jobs editing various magazines. 
His imaginative writing and sharp liter- 
ary criticism established the fortune 
and reputation of several of these pub- 
lications. But for Poe the years marked 
an oft-repeated cycle of employment, 
praise, quarrels, drunken rage, loss of 


job, and grinding poverty. In Rich- 
mond, in New York, in Baltimore, or 
in Philadelphia—it was always the same 
story. 


MASTER OF MYSTERY 


Through it all, Poe continued to write 
furiously. His deft plots, superb char- 
acterizations, and ability to create 
moods are evident in such tales as The 
Purloined Letter, The Gold Bug, and 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue. These 
writings have since been hailed as the 
firsts of the modern detective stories 
and set the pattern for every “who- 
dunit” tale written since. 

Some believed that Poe reached a 
creative peak in his poem, The Raven, 
published in 1845. In the image of 


-the raven quoting, “Nevermore,” Poe 


caught the frustrations and despair of 
a wasted youth, unfulfilled hopes, and 
painful remorse. 

The cruelest blow of his life came 
in 1847. In that year Virginia suc- 
cumbed to her long battle against tu- 
berculosis. His wife’s death brought 
Poe to the edge of mental and physical 
collapse. In his last years Poe wan- 
dered aimlessly and drank heavily. He 
died in 1849, at the age of 40. But many 
of his works have endured as classics of 
American literature. 

“By a route obscure and lonely/ 
Haunted by ill angels only,” wrote Poe 
in what could be a self-description of 
his life. Poe was, in a sense, the per- 
sonification of Al Aaraaf, the subject 
of one of his earlier poems. Al Aaraaf 
was a star that once shone with daz- 
zling beauty—but soon burned itself 
out. The genius of Edgar Allan Poe, 
too, sparked briefly—and was then ex- 
tinguished. 
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LOS ANGELES—“Mathematics is 
more than just a series-of numbers. In 
math, there is excitement, adventure, 
and suspense. As a matter of fact, math- 
ematics is perhaps the world’s greatest 
‘whodunit.’ Fortunately many of the 
clues can be enjoyed without being a 
badge-carrying detective.” 

So says Charles Eames, a well-known 
designer and director of exhibitions. 
And to prove his case, Mr. Eames has 
prepared a new show designed to make 
everyone a “private eye” in visualizing 
the laws of mathematics. 

The Eames exhibit is called “Math- 
ematica: A World of Numbers. . . and 
Beyond.” Sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 
the exhibit is now on permanent display 
in a new science wing of the California 
Museum of Science and Industry here 
in Los Angeles. Later this year, a similar 
exhibit will be installed in the Museum 
of Science and Industry in Chicago. 


FIGURES AND FUN 


How do you go about bringing math- 
ematics down from the forbidding 
stratosphere of science onto a plane of 
understanding for all? Mr. Eames em- 
ploys such devices as bouncing plastic 
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The Case of the Mysterious Numbers 


World Week visits a new mathematics show 


in which everyone can be his own “private eye” 


balls and flashing lights. Indeed, his 
math show is billed as “a colorful Mid- 
way which is part carnival, part magic 
act, and part science laboratory.” 

There is, for example, a 12-foot-high 
“probability pinball board” among the 
math show’s “cast of characters.” Press 
a button and some 30,000 plastic balls 
spill out of a chute to bounce down a 
maze of 200 steel pins. 

After about 10 minutes of frantic 
bouncing, all the balls have made their 
way into a series of slots at the bottom 
of the board, forming a miniature Mt. 
Everest: And since the. plastic balls 
settle into identical, bell-shaped piles 
every time the machine goes to work, 
this device proves that random chance 
is governed by the mathematical law 
of probability. 

After watching 30,000 plastic balls 
bounce around in 30,000 directions, you 
get your own eyeballs back into align- 
ment and move on to the mathematics 
“peep shows.” These are machines with 


BRAIN TWISTER: Designer Charles Eames built this 15-foot motorized model of the 
Moebius Band to prove that an object moving on the surface of this geometrical 


curiosity can pass over every part of 


its surface without crossing an edge. 


U-shaped face pieces. On inserting your 
head into the face piece, you are treated 
to a two-minute cartoon program, com- 
plete with eye-to-eye view and ear-to- 
ear sound. Each of these animated films 
tells a story illustrating a basic principle 
in mathematics. 

Next to the “peep shows” is a working 
model of a mathematical “freak.” This 
is the Moebius Band, named after a 
19th-century German mathematician. It 
was Moebius who discovered that in 
taking a strip of paper, giving it a half- 
twist, and pasting the two ends together, 
he had an object that has only one sur- 
face and one edge. 

As incontestable evidence to support 
this fact, Mr. Eames has designed a 
king-sized version of the Moebius Band. 
On the Band runs an arrow-shaped elec- 
tric train which sweeps over the entire 
surface of the Moebius Band, returning 
to the exact spot of its start—every time. 


ANYONE FOR ORBITING? 


Among the 11 working machines in 
the exhibit, the Celestial Mechanics 
Membrane is sure to attract the space- 
minded visitor. This gadget has a 
plunger which launches marbles across 
a thin rubber membrane. Then, the 
would-be spaceman can stand there and 
watch his very own “satellite” (the 
marble) go into “orbit” around a center 
point, much as the planets orbit around 
the sun. 

Completing the exhibit are floor-to- 
ceiling displays stretching 50 feet along 
two walls. One is a mathematics history 
map, tracing the development of this 
“queen of sciences” from 1200 A.D. to 
the present. The other is the mathemat- 
ics image wall, designed to illustrate 
the varied images of mathematics as 
seen in nature (snowflakes, seashells) 
and in art (lettering, architecture). 

“Early in our planning,” said Mr. 
Eames, “we heard the statement: ‘Tf 
mathematics is a mile, what you learn 
in high school is the first inch.’ In our 
exhibit, we try to give some idea of the 
richness, the variety, and the-beauty 
that makes up the rest of that mile.” 

The exhibit’s sponsors, I.B.M., ex- 
pect about 1,000,000 visitors.a year 
to take the “prove-it-yourself” tour 
through the math show. And they hope 
that many of the visitors wil] return the 
verdict: math mysteries solved, case 
closed. —Daniet Cau 
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I. GRAPH READING 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false re- 
spectively. Write NS if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph to make the statement either true 


or false. 


__]. In 1958, Mexico’s exports to the U. S. exceeded 
imports from the U. S. 


__2. From 1958 to 1959, U. S. exports to Mexico de- 
clined. 


. Tourist trade provides Mexico with a major source 
of income to pay for its imports. 


. In 1959, U. S. purchases from Mexico were only 
half as large as U. S. sales to Mexico. 


. The growth of Mexican industry accounts for the 
decline in Mexico’s purchases of U. S. goods. 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill-in the information: 
1. Mexico’s population is about (22, 32, 42, 52) 


million. 





2. The is the well-known river form- 
ing part of the U. S.-Mexican boundary. 





8. True or false? Henequen is an edible fish caught 


in large quantities off the coast of Yucatan. 


4, Why does the central part of Mexico have a much 





cooler climate than the coastal area? 





5. Mestizos are 


‘ 


6. True or false? Mexico’s national income is grow- 





ing more rapidly than its population. 


7. Mexico is the world’s leading producer of what 


precious mineral? 








8. The Tierra Caliente refers to 


9. Mexico’s leading export is: 





10. The Spanish conqueror of Mexico was —_ 


iil. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 in the blanks at the left to 
indicate the correct chronological order of the following 
events: 


—Napoleon III sets up Maximilian as emperor 
— Mexico expropriates U. S. oil properties 
—The U. S.-Mexican War 

—~Aztec civilization flourishes 


Adolfo Lopez Mateos becomes Mexico’s president 


IV. MEXICAN VOCABULARY LESSON 


Define the following words: 





1. Tortillas 


2. Machete 





8. Adobe 





4, Peons 








5. Frijoles 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Mexico’s terrain is both a boon and a handicap to 


the country’s economic development. Explain. 





2. Describe the position of the Mexican government 





in regard to “Castroism.” 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested. 4 points for each item in 
Questions I, Il, III, and IV. Total, 100. 
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VERY SUNDAY EVENING a hand- 
some young actor goes on the air 
as the “leading man” in a top coast-to- 
coast TV show. Yet he is never seen on 
the screen. The actor is Richard Burton 
and he is the “ghost voice” on the ABC- 
TV series, Winston Churchill. It is Bur- 
ton who speaks for the world-famous 
statesman. 

Churchill headed Britain’s govern- 
ment during World War HL, and helped 
to rally Allied might against the Axis 
powers in those dark hours when dic- 
tators Hitler and Mussolini threatened 
to conquer the world. Later, Churchill 
wrote a six-volume history of the war. 
The Winston Churchill TV series is 
based on these books, 

“About 60 per cent of the words I 
speak are the words of Churchill,” Mr. 
Burton told World Week. 

The Winston Churchill program is 
one of the most costly TV documentary 
series ever made, 
according to ABC- 
TV. A group of 243 
people — from _his- 
torical researchers 
to sound experts— 
work on the show. 
Studios in New 
York City, Holly- 
wood, Calif., and 
London, England, 
produce some of 
the films used in 
the show. In these 
studios, people who knew Churchill are 
interviewed. They include such well- 
known people as former Presidents 
Eisenhower and Truman, and many 
“ordinary folks.” Even Churchill's for- 
mer cook has been interviewed. 

Before the final program is telecast 
on June 11, the series will have cost 
more than $1,500,000. The episodes are 
all on film—more than 3,000,000 feet of 
it. Much of it came from newsreels and 
other “on the spot” films made during 
World War Il. These were borrowed 
from film libraries owned by the goy- 
ernments of the U. S., Germany, Eng- 
land, Italy, and Yugoslavia. 

Film editors spent hundreds of hours 
fitting each week’s TV “chapter” to- 
gether. Among mountains of films, they 
sorted out the pictures that best fit the 
words of the script for each episode. 

“There are times,” said Mr. Burton, 
“when words are not too important.” 
Certain events of history as captured 
on film tell a story of their own, he 
explained. “For the human voice to 
tell the story of such an event would 
be an insult to the audience.” 

For such sequences, the sound is 
likely to be music instead of words. 
Producing the music is the job of Rich- 


Winston Churchill 


a 


CHURCHILL’S CHOICE: Sir Winston picked Richard Burton to be his ‘voice’ when 


ABC-TV consulted him on the casting 


of its television series, Winston Churchill. 


Speaking for 


Sir Winston 


in the TV series, Winston Churchill, the words are 


by Britain’s great wartime leader—but the voice 


belongs to actor Richard Burton 


ard Rodgers, composer of such Broad- 
way hit shows as Oklahoma!, Carousel, 
South Pacific, and Sound of Music, 
as well as the TV classic, Victory at 
Sea. 

Mr. Rodgers composed dozens of back- 
ground “themes” for Winston Churchill: 
They give, in music, the feeling of 
Churchill’s writing. There are musical 
themes for a “serious” Churchill and 
for a “jolly” Churchill; themes for sol- 
diers, ships, and planes; and themes 
for countries, oceans, and cities. 

How did Mr. Burton get the job of 
Churchill's “voice”? He says he may 
have been in training for the part most 
of his life without realizing it. 

“I first remember hearing the words 
of Winston Churchill in my native 
Wales when I was 14 years old,” Mr. 
Burton told us. “That was in the early 


days of World War II. Throughout the 
war, I grew up with what he had to 
say.” 

After the war, Mr. Burton became 
an internationally acclaimed actor work- 
ing in London, New York, and Holly- 
wood. 

He first met Cliurchill in 1953 in 
London’s Old Vic Theatre. Churchill 
came backstage to compliment the 
actor after a performance as Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. 

When the TV show was produced, 
Churchill remembered the young actor 
and suggested Mr. Burton as the “right 
voice.” 

“What he said,” laughed Richard 
Burton, “was, “Why don’t you get that 
young man from the Old Vic?” 

And that’s just what they did. 

—Lree HAMILTON 
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an Island with You (popular 
song). 
. Our 50th state is located in the 
Oce: 


A leh ast! an, 

. Spain (abbr.). 

. “Garden Island” of Hawaii. 

and Kea are two 

volcanoes on island of Hawaii. 

. You would probably acquire a ——_ 
on Waikiki Beach. 

. Crafty and cunning. 

= atinieneciomee OUR. 

. Mark or spoil. 

. —.___. Harbor is great U. S. naval 
base on Oahu. 

. Not earlier or later. 

. In chemistry, a suffix showing pres- 
ence of alcohol or phenol in a com- 


pound. 

. Answer (abbr.). 

. Do you ever call your father ____' 

. This state borders on the Gulf of 
Mexico (abbr.). 

. To locate a country, look at a —_.__.. 

. Shape that’s longer in one direction 
than in another, with more or less 
parallel sides. 

. County in south, central Scotland 

. Belongs to thee. 

. Plaything. 

. Advertisement, 

. Stout. 

. Check (abbr.). 

. Indicated Air Speed (abbr.). 

. Hawaiian idaad watt of Maui. 

. Native Hawaiian food made of taro. 


. Also. 

. Tattered cloth. 

. Large storage container. 

. Dances done best by Hawaiians. 

. Can be found on cattle-raising island 
of Molokai. 

. Opposite of P. M. (abbr.). 

. Crater of Mauna Loa. 

. Any male creature. 


. Hawaii is the largest 


. When everything’s all right, it’s 
2. Brazil sea 
3. Greek g 

. Tree-dwelling animal of South Ameri- 


rt. 
of fields and forests. 


can jungles. 
in our 


50th state. 


6. It means I am. 
. Man’s soft hat. 
. Pry in sneaking manner. 
9. Power of attorney (abbr. ). 
. Egypt and Syria formed this unified 


Arab state in 1958 (abbr.). 


3. Funeral jar. 
5. Body of salt water. 
3. Years (abbr.). 


. Hawaiian island famous for pineapple 


plantations and cattle ranches. 


21. Surfboard riding is a specialty at this 


Hawaiian beach. 


3. Means hello, goodby, love and friend- 


ship in Hawaiian. 


. Early Hawaiians were adept at sailing 


in outrigger (sing. ). 


7. Altitude (abbr.). 

. One or some of a kind, 
29. Woven square. 

. Give money for service. 
. This tropical fruit grows in clusters. 
. Singular of data. 
. Opposite of near. 
. Children’s game. 
. Spiral shell often used as horn. 

2. Star of our solar system. 
. Neat as a ; 
. Grows from an acorn. 


, Black Sheep.” 





9. Laugh of triumph. 
. Yes in Spanish. 
. Comes after do in music. 
. Helium (chemical abbr. ). 
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| There’s Fun for All 





; “Hall of Fame Contest” 








(And Cash Prizes, Too) 


in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? ; 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column, 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your cindi- 
date must have been dea for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is.open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 











DOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING 


Interesting work—if you can get it. To land a job as 
an X-Ray Technician, you need training. The kind of 
training you get through the Army Graduate Specialist 
Program. ; 

Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 

You can select from 107 different courses. X-Ray Pro- 
cedures is one possibility. There's also Ordnance Elec- 
tronics, Infantry Radio Maintenance, Data Processing. 


GRADUATE 


COURSE —- BEFORE YOU 


Motor & Generator Repair, Field Artillery Radar Oper- 
ations—10 name a few. Your Army recruiter can give you 
a detailed description of any specific Graduate Spe- 
cialist course. 

Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 

If you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 
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“Genius”’ 


OME people get their laughs from 
joke books. Others get them from 

The Three Stooges or listening to 
Fabian try to sing. Me? I get ‘em from 
the stories about the “genius” of base- 
ball managers. 

Mind you, I have nothing against 
managers. Most of them are pretty nice 
guys who work under cruel pressure. 
But they’re not geniuses. They're just 
smart baseball men who happened to 
be in the right place at the right time. 
When they have the “horses,” they win. 
When they don’t, they lose. 

Yet the stories you read about them 

. » whew! Take Casey Stengel, for in- 
stance. In his three years at Brooklyn 
(1934-36), he never finished higher than 
fifth. So he was fired. Then he put in 
six years (1938-43) with the old Boston 
Braves, winding up with the “glorious” 
record of one fifth, one sixth, and four 
straight seventh-place finishes. Again 
he was fired. 

Five years later (1949) he wound up 
in New York—and suddenly he became 
a genius! Over the next 12 years, he 
won 10 pennants and seven world 
series. When the Yankees fired him last 
fall, the sportswriters moaned that the 
Yankees were unloading “the greatest 
manager in baseball, maybe in history.” 

This is just plain goo. Casey may 
have been as good a manager as the 
next guy, but no better. He just had the 
players. All of those 25 Yankee pen- 
nants since 1921 were won by their 
two great general managers—Ed Bar- 
row and George Weiss. They're the 
men who set up the great Yankee 
“farm” system and made all those fine 
trades. 

They made a genius out of Casey 
just the way they did with Miller Hug- 
gins and Joe McCarthy before him. 
When McCarthy moved to the Red 
Sox, he became just another good man- 
ager. 

Paul Richards is another example 


Prentice-Hall, Ine. 


Was Casey Stengel, retired Yankee manager, a 
“genius” or just a good manager who had the 
“horses’’? Wonder what that happy batboy thinks? 


When Baltimore was slogging around 
in the second division year after year, 
Paul almost lost his jgb. When the 
Orioles got lucky and all their rookies 
started coming through, Richards sud- 
denly became a mastermind. 

And how about Leo Durocher? Win- 
ning pennants with the Dodgers and 
Giants, Lippy Leo was considered a 
shrewd, bold, quick-thinking wonder. 
After the Giants bounced him in 1955, 
Leo sat back and waited for the rush 
for his services. He waited five years, 
then, cap in hand, he humbly asked for 
a coaching job with the Dodgers. 

Baseball is jam-packed with such 
stories. If you need any further proof, 
look at the way managers are fired 
every year. Charley Grimm was hired 
and fired three times by the Cubs! If 
he was such a bad manager, why did 
they hire him three times? If he was 
such a good manager, why did they 
fire him three times? It doesn’t make 
sense. 

The 1960 season made a joke out of 
the managing business. After one day 
of managing the Phillies, Eddie Sawyer 
quit! On May 4, the baseball world 
howled as Lou Boudreau, the Cubs’ 
announcer, and Charley Grimm, the 
Cubs’ manager, switched jobs! (Bou- 
dreau quit after the season—and was 
replaced by eight guys!) 

On June 12, the Red Sox fired Billy 
Jurges and appointed Mike Higgins— 
the guy they had fired in order to sign 
Jurges! 

On June 18, the Giants fired Bill 
Rigney and replaced him with a scout, 
Tom Sheehan. (After the season the 
Giants fired Sheehan and hired Alvin 
Dark, while Rigney became manager 
of the Angels.) 

Another howler was unloaded on 
August 3, when Jimmy Dykes and Joe 
Gordon traded jobs as managers of the 
Indians and Tigers! On October 4, Joe 


Gordon quit to become manager of the 


Athletics. The new Tigers’ coach was 
Bob Scheffing who was once fired by 
the Cubs. 

Now take Danny Murtaugh, the new 
“genius” of the Pirates. Do you know 
he probably would have been fired if 
he hadn’t won the pennant last year? 

So what does a manager really mean? 
Not an awful lot, judging by the way 
the club owners hive and fire them. 
A manager can do just so much for a 
team, whether his name is Casey Sten- 
gel or Charley Grimm. 


Razz-Berras 


» Yogi Berra is a sweet, simple guy, 
easily the most popular player on the 
Yankees. Everybody loves to tease him, 
and Yogi never gets sore. He loves it. 
As a result, the Berra-isms keep grow- 
ing—like so: 

A sportswriter asked Yogi how he 
liked training in Florida. Yogi thought 
a moment, then replied: “I like it okay. 
The climate’s good and you meet so 
many new strangers.” 

The Yankee catcher once went to 
dinner with his buddy, Joe Garagiola. 
They picked a well-known restaurant, 
but couldn’t be seated immediately. A 
long line of diners stood behind the 
ropes, waiting for tables. 

Finally Berra turned to Garagiola 
and snorted: “No wonder nobody 
comes here. It’s too crowded!” 

One of the Yankees’ favorite games 
on train trips is “Twenty Questions.” 
On the 19th question in one particular 
game, Yogi asked: “Is the subject liv- 
ing?” The answer was yes. Yogi then 
stunned his fellow players with: “Is he 
living now?” 
> Note to the 1,253,563 people who 
called me a “nut”: for telling Stan Mu- 
sial to hang up his spikes: I love him 
just as much as you do, and I hope he 
hits .400 this season. 


—HeERMAN L, Mastin, Sports Editor 
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yN ’ Say What 
2 Fe / You Please! 


.» and that’s what we mean! This letters 
eolumn, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World W eek, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Memo on Maadi 


Dear Editor: 

Enjoyed your excellent article, “Are~ 
They Ambassadors of Goodwill?” 
(March 15 issue). I think you did a 
good job of summarizing the challenge 
now faced by Americans who live or 
travel abroad. 

It’s certainly true that many of these 
Americans do withdraw into~ their 
shells. But I believe you picked a poor 
example when you cited Maadi (a 
Cairo suburb). I lived in this “Little 
America” from 1950 to 1953. And I 
visited it again last summer. Let me 
assure you that the American families 
living there have a great deal of con- 
tact with the Egyptians. 

The club referred to in your article 
is managed by an Egyptian. And a ma- 
jority of the members are Egyptians. It 
has been this way ever since the Brit- 
ish relinquished the club after World 
War IL. 

In Maadi, at least, Americans are 
acting as “Ambassadors of Goodwill.” 

Donald Platt 
Tehran American School 
Tehran, Iran 


Freedom for Film-makers? 


Dear Editor: 

As an enthusiastic movie-goer, I am 
vitally interested in the issue of film 
censorship. 

After reading the pros and cons in 

your article, “The Censors—and the 
Movies” (March 8 issue), I have come 
to a conclusion. Movie censorship, it 
seems to me, is contrary to our Amer- 
ican tradition of free speech. Film- 
makers, like book publishers and news- 
paper editors, are entitled to the free- 
dom of expression guaranteed by our 
Constitution. 
* I don’t think. that any person, or 
group of persons, should be able to 
dictate what American movie-goers can 
see and cannot see. The choice shotild 
be left to each individual. 

Let’s not endanger our American 
heritage of freedom—even for the best 
of intentions, 

Janice Finchley 





Millbrook, N. Y. 


Tips from another 
Spalding star... 


Yogi Berra! 


For fourteen years, Yankee fans have thrilled 
to the sight of the short, stocky figure crouched 
behind home plate who sparked-his team to a 
record of nine pennants and seven world cham- 
pionships. Three times voted the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player, Yogi Berra’s 
career has earned him a lasting place in the 
heart of every baseball fan. Over the years, 
Yogi has picked up a lot of the tricks of the 
trade. For aspiring catchers, here are some tips 
on how to handle yourselves behind the plate: 


After you’ve given your signal, make 


a fist and hold it 'til you catch the ball or 
the batter hits it. There’s no sense invit- 
ing a split or broken finger. Set yourself 
comfortably, but be ready to move in 
any direction. 


When you're under a pop-up, play the 


ball—don’t let it play’ you. The impor- 
tant thing is to catch it, so don’t be a 
showboat—use both hands. And don’t 
tense up. I almost cost someone a no- 
hitter once by being too anxious. 


On a play at the plate, and especially 
on pop-ups, get your mask off in a hurry. 
But hang on to it until you see where the 
ball is going, then throw it the other way. 
Worst thing a catcher can do is trip over 
his own mask. 


Yogi Berra in his years in the ma- 


| jors has learned the value of using 


only the very finest equipment. 
That’s why, like so many big lea- 
guers today, he’s a user of Spalding 
equipment. As a member of Spald- 
ing’s sports advisory staff, he puts 
his valuable experience to good use 
in helping Spalding design the very 
best in baseball equipment. 


§PALDING 


sets the pace /n sports 





Gay Head 


Q. My best friend is jealous of me 
because I'm good friends with her 


steady. Is she being unreasonable, or 
should I stop being friends with him? 


A. A human triangle is nearly al- 
ways an unstable structure, even when 
Number Three is just “good friends” 
with the other two. The situation calls 
for a lot of understanding and tact. 

Brenda is being “unreasonable” #f 
she expects Joe to cut himself off from 
all other feminine society as proof that 
he is hers alone. And if you've known 
Joe for a long time on a friendly basis, 
it would be rather silly for you to avoid 
each other completely. 

But in order to preserve your friend- 
ships with both Joe and Brenda, you 
must know when to make yourself 
“scarce.” Three is a crowd on some oc- 


casions, and you have to be able to 
spot those occasions. Have you often 
intruded on a conversation between 
Brenda and Joe? Do you expect Joe to 
give you almost as much of his time as 
he does Brenda? Do you and-he share 
private jokes, causing Brenda to feel 
left out? Such actions, if repeated 
often, will make any girl “bristle” 
you probably would too. So be sure 
that you make it very clear to Brenda 
and Joe that you accept and respect 
their relationship. 

Extend your interest to other boys 
in your crowd. You're much less likely 
to arouse resentment from Brenda if 
you seem to have eyes for others be- 
sides Joe. If you’re dating another boy, 
and still want to enjoy Joe’s and 
Brenda’s company, why not double- 
date? But when you do, remember to 





the ty-belt makes fashion a cinch to have—embroidered for show, 
gay as you go, both so easy-care! 3.98 
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give most of your attention to your own 
date, not Joe. If you can do this grace- 
fully and sincerely, your good inten- 
tions will be evident to all. 


Q. My boy friend keeps teasing me 
because I’m overweight. Exercise does 
not help, because I can't seem to stop 
eating so much. What can I do? 


A. To lose weight, you must exercise 
and diet sensibly. See your doctor to 
find out how much you should lose 
and what foods you should avoid, You 
already know that rich, starchy foods 
are not friendly to the figure. But you 
can eliminate the guesswork in dieting 
by referring to a calorie-counter book 
(small ones are available for about 50 
cents). Your doctor can tell you how 
many calories you need to keep you 
going and, at the same time, take off 
the poundage. 

Keep busy. If you're haunted by 
visions of the refrigerator, go outside 
for a walk, a game of tennis, or some 
other activity. When you stop by the 
drugstore for a snack, order a lemonade, 
not a frosted chocolate. You might—if 
you have an iron will—“splurge” once 
a week and then go back to your diet. 
But the safer way is to stick to it con- 
sistently. 

If Steve still dates you despite your 
plumpness, he must not mind it so 
much. Laugh off his teasing as much 
as you can. If it gets too embarrassing, 
tell him so nicely but firmly. And if 
he knows you're dieting, he'll probably 
stop teasing and start cheering you on. 


Q. On a date should I ask the girl 
where she wants to go or should I make 
the decision? 


A. The most-asked question is, “Would 
you like to go to the——with me?” You 
fill in the blank with the movies, the 
football game, a party, or dance, ac- 
cording to the occasion. 

Every date should not be “lady’s 
choice.” It’s a compliment to a girl when 
you plan an evening of entertainment 
for her. There are times, however, when 
a considerate boy will give a girl -her 
choice. If there are two good movies in 
town, find out which one she would 
rather see. 

When you do give a girl her choice, 
remember to keep the lead. Making 
plans for the evening is your responsi- 
bility. Don’t shirk it by saying, “Tell 
me what do you want to do.” The honest 
answer to that question might be, “Fd 
like to dine and dance at the Ritz Sup- 
per Club”! Guide the way by offering 
suggestions. “Would you like to go 
bowling with Fran and Dick or would 
you rather go to a movie?” Even when 
your allowance has run out you can 
afford a choice between going for a 
walk and staying at home to watch TV. 
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How Would 
You Solve [t’? 


Check, Please! 


TONY'S PIZZA PLACE is always 
jammed on Friday nights. Everyone SREY 
gets pizza-hungry about 10:30 when “ t théal 
the movie lets out. On this particular EARAB EN? 
Friday night, Tony was breaking in a : ewer Wabaaal s 
new waiter. As the restaurant began to 
fill, the waiter became confused. What 
did the crowd in the last booth order? 
One large pizza plain and one small 
with anchovies? Or did they change to 
mushrooms? Or was it a large with 
mushrooms and a small plain? Yes, that 
was it. Then three orange sodas, three 


grape, and two root beer. Oh-oh, here ‘ Two approaches to the 


come more people. If someone would 
turn that juke box down, I could hear rT} 5 eodora robl 
myself think. man's d nt” P aae 
By 11:00, people were waiting for if a man doesn't mind shaving under his arms, he will probably 
seats and Nick, the boy in the last find a woman's roll-on satisfactory. Most men, however, find it 
booth, was calling for the check. The simpler and surer to use Mennen Spray Deodorant. Mennen Spray 
waiter fumbled through his pad looking was made to get through to the skin, where perspiration starts. 
for the, right ants Date tone; Se And made to work all day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 


pizza plain—this must be it. 
Nick picked up the bill and took it other deodorant. How about you? 60¢ and vt at denen 


over to Tony at the cash register. As 
he did, he realized it was the wrong 
bill. His table didn’t eat.a large plain DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hope 
»izza. They were being undercharged. 
Oh well, Tony could “a a audios on (GETTING R/D OF DANDRUFF, THAT 1S!) 
the money they'd spent in his restau- 
rant. No need to worry about this. 
_ o o 

1. Was there any reason to worry 
about the check? Was it dishonest of 
Nick not to pay for what he and friends 
had eaten? Was it Nick’s fault that he 
was undercharged? Who made the 
mistake? What will happen if someone 
else gets Nick’s bill? Will they be over- 
charged? Do you think they'll be as 
willing to pay their bill as Nick was his? 

2. Was Nick thinking of the waiter? 
Since he and his friends had changed 
their minds while they were ordering, 
is it natural for the »waiter.to be con- 
fused? If Nick had wanted to report the 
mistake, would it have been better to 
tell Tony about it, or go back to the 
table and explain to the waiter? Which 


would have been more courteous? : 

8. Do you usually check the arith || @asier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
metic on a bill you receive in a restau- Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
rant or a store? Do you count your 3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


change? Is it a good habit? Are you as dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
concerned about being undercharged down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
as you are about being overcharged? healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 











Do you think that you have any respon- LEADING MAN’s FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 


sibility to see that you pay the right week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
amount? Or do you think that problem SHAMPOO hair and x really clean, dandruff-free ! 


belongs solely to the waiter? 

















A girl in a low-cut dress asked her 
doctor what to do for a cold. 

“The first thing,” said the doctor, 
“is to go home, get dressed, and go 


to bed.” 


Milepost 
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Repentant Player 


The elephants and the ants were hav- 
ing a football match. One of the ants 
got the ball and made a dash for the 
goal. Galloping across to stop him, an 
elephant put his foot on the ant and 
killed him. 

The crowd booed, hissed, and threw 
bottles, and the referee came running 
up to the elephant to reprimand him 

“Aw, shucks,” said the elephant, “I 
only wanted to trip him.” 


Annapolis Log 


Early Bird Tale 


] eA mother was warning her teeri-age 


daughter about the dangers of too-early 
marriage. “Just remember, darling,” she 
said, “It’s the early bird that catches 


the worm.’ 
Capper’s Weekly 


Leapin’ Down Under 


On his first visit to Australia, a Texan 
was being shown around a vast ranch. 
“Why, this would be just a teensy little 
corner of’ my spread back home,” he 
bragged. 

When he saw a place where a huge 
herd of cattle was grazing, he com 
mented, “Purty, but they’d get lost 
among my herd.” 

A kangaroo suddenly came up be- 
hind him and leaped by. The startled 
Texan exclaimed, “What in tarnation is 
that?” 

His Australian host calmly answered, 
“You mean you don’t have grasshoppers 


in Texas?” 
The Balance Sheet 


Atten—shun! 


Two friends were discussing Wilbur, 
the skinniest boy in town, who had just 
been given a medical discharge from 
the Army for being underweight. 

“That's rather unusual, isn’t it?” ques- 
tioned one. 

“Yes,” replied the other, “but his 
was an exceptionally difficult case. You 
see, he’s so skinny that every time he 
would follow the command to pull in 
his stomach and throw out his chest his 


pants would fall down.” 
Wall Street Journa! 


Motherly Advice 


The mother lion opened her eyes 
lazily and saw her young son chasing 
tree. 
“Junior,” she called, “don’t play with 


” 
your food. 
American Mercury 


Severe Critic 


Customer: “And this, I suppose, is 
one of those hideous caricatures you 
call modern art.” 

Art Dealer: “No, it’s only a mirror.” 


Teens 


Dietary Daffynitions 
Piecemeal: A teen-ager’s repast, be- 
tween phone calls. 
Artichoke: Arthur eats much too fast. 
Pumpernickel: An attempt to extract 


information from 5 cents. 
B. C. Harville, Wall Street Journal 


Handiwork 


The great painter of Western scenes, 
Frederick Remington, was once dragged 
by an art dealer to an exhibition of 
very ultra-impressionistic pictures. After 
they'd seen the pictures, the art dealer 
remarked that Remington did not seem 
very impressed, 

“I have two maiden aunts in New 
Rochelle,” Remington said, “who can 


knit be.ter pictures than those.” 
Joe McCarthy, The American Weekly 


Are We Here? 


Nervous Woman Passenger (on bus): 
“Driver, that man sitting across from 
me is crazy. He keeps muttering he’s 
George Washington.” 

Driver: “Y'll take care of him.” (Rais- 
ing his voice) “All out for Mount Ver- 


non!” 
The Radiator 


Dilemma 


Modern psychology tells us that it’s 
bad to be an orphan, terrible to be an 
only child, damaging to be the young- 
est, crushing to be in the middle, and 
taxing to be the oldest. There seems no 


way out, except to be born an adult. 
Woodmen o1 the World Magazine 


Different Outlook 


The owner of a very expensive new 
model car, pulling up at a stoplight 
beside a small foreign car driven by a 
friend, couldn’t resist the chance to 
heckle. “Hey, Joe,” he said, “what's that 
dreadful rattling sound I hear coming 
from your car?” 

“Oh, that?” said the small-car driver 
calmly. “That's just $5,000 jingling 


around in my pocket.” 
Lion 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Good Looks 








Q. Isthe sun good for your complexion? 


A. Yes, in moderation. But too much 
sun can be painful and, in addition, it 


can actually make the skin coarse. If 
youre fair-skinned and burn easily, 
better prepare your skin for the sun by 
using a protective lotion or cream. 


Q. Will any special food give pretty 
color to your face? 


A. A bright, glowing skin is partly 
the result of eating protein foods, like 
meat, fish, fowl, and cottage cheese, as 
well as milk, eggs, yellow and leafy 
green vegetables, and citrus fruits. But 
it’s also the result of an 8-10 hours of 
sleep nightly, daily outdoor exercise (a 
“must” for a healthy glow), plenty of 
soap and water, and 6-8 glasses of water 
a day. 


Q. My hair takes on an unattractive 
odor only a few days after washing. 
How can I keep it smelling pleasant 
longer? 


A. The most effective cure for un- 
pleasant hair odors is frequent and 
thorough shampooing. Buy small bottles 
of various shampoos until you find the 
brand or brands hens suited to your hair. 
Twice-a-week cleaning of all combs and 
brushes with a washbowl mixture of 
mild soap suds, lukewarm water, and a 
small amount of household ammonia 
will help ensure clean-smelling locks, as 
will frequent washings of head scarfs. 
Change your pillow case as often as you 
shampoo your tresses to prevent trans- 
mission of odors to freshly washed hair. 


Q. My heavy legs are more of a prob- 
lem now that skirts are so short. Should 
I keep my skirts long? 


A. Wearing your skirts long is sure 
to make you look dowdy and will call 
much more attention to your legs than 
if more of them showed. No one knows 
whether skirt lengths will drop soon, but 
here’s an exercise for slimming heavy 
calves. 

Sit on the floor with legs straight out. 
Raise right knee six inches and by slid- 
ing heel briskly downward, slap calf 
against the floor. Alternating legs, re- 
peat 20 times. To give the illusion of 
slimmer legs, cross them at the ankles 
when sitting. When standing, place the 
heel of one foot at the arch of the other. 
This stance distributes weight evenly 
and gives legs a graceful line. 
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| 328 miles 
_ without a battery: 


BILL WEAVER RIDES ALONG FROM DETROIT TO CHICAGO INA SPECIAL 
TEST DEMONSTRATION, AS CHRYSLER CORPORATION ENGINEERS PROVE 
WHAT AMAZING THINGS THE NEW ALTERNATOR ELECTRICAL SYSTEM CAN DO 














“24 complete stops—including a 56-minute lunch break—aond the 
engine kept running! That's becouse the Alternator keeps pouring out the 
juice even when the engine's at idle. You can see how the Alternator eases 


“Out came the battery! Like a! 
our test car had an Alternator inste 
up, then disconnected the battery. T 


all the current to run the car 328 m the battery's load in today’s start-stop driving.” 














MEY, KIDS—GET EXACT 
W-O SCALE MODELS OF ALL 
SEVEN CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION CARS. 
LOOK FOR THIS REVELL 
OISPLAY AT STORES 
EVERYWHERE / 


t out 


“Detroit to Chicago, 328 miles, and the Alternator “Power to spare. !n another test, the Alternator pu 
enough power for six newsmen to shave with at once 





never let us down. No wonder they call it the battery's 
best friend! With the Alternator on the job, cold Of course, these ‘‘batteryless’’ tests aren't recom- 
weather starts come faster. Batteries take less beat mended for your family car, no matter what make 
in any kind of driving. Only Chrysler Corporat They're simply the engineers’ way of showing why 


cars have this new Alternator at no extra cos batteries last longer in 1961 Chrysler Corporation cars!" 
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An Interview with Commissioner MeMarrin 


TTASHINGTON, D.C, — The number 
W one education problem in America 
today is the quality of teaching—es- 
pecially at the secondary-school level. 
Though many teachers are “highly com- 
petent,” too many of them are inade- 
quately trained in the subjects they 
teach. 

So says Dr. Sterling McMurrin, new 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, who 
was sworn into office here last week. 
The new commissioner thinks American 
education has grown “flabby,” “easy,” 
and “soft,” and that because of a “dead 
levelling process,” U.S. schools have 
produced “less creativity, less knowl- 
edge, and less moral fibre.” 

Dr. McMurrin made these remarks 
at a press conference before a group of 
reporters. An exclusive interview with 
Scholastic Teacher followed. 

The 47-year-old Utah educator made 
it clear that he was not trying to “in- 
dict” all American education. He rec- 
ognized that there were “numerous ex- 
ceptions” to his remarks. However, he 
felt that many schools have been “non- 
rigorous,” and that teachers and stu- 
dents have grown “lax.” 

How to improve teaching? By rais- 
ing salaries, for one thing (“by 50 per 
cent or more”). However, he said, it 
has to be borne in mind that Ameri- 
can schools have their share of good 
teachers and poor. Does this mean he 
favors merit pay? There are “practical 
complications” to the idea of merit pay. 
But Dr. McMurrin feels that “those 
areas experimenting with merit pay 
should continue to experiment.” 

McMurrin said the Office of Educa- 
tion would place “immediate emphasis” 
on these areas: 

“Vigorous support of the Admin- 
istration’s proposals in education.” 
(MeMurrin thinks a Federal aid bill will 
be passed at this session of Congress— 
and without aid to non-public schools. 
A defeat would be a “serious setback” 
to American education. ) 
>“Encouragement of quality and rigor 
in teaching and in what is taught.” 
>“A comprehensive study of Federal 
programs affecting education at all 
levels.” 

“Issuance of findings and recommen- 


dations on educational policy wherever 
and whenever they are justified by 
competent research leading to informed 
judgment.” 
“Intensified study of education in the 
new nations of Africa with the intention 
of offering them every possible assist- 
ance; the establishment of mutually 
beneficial educational relations with the 
nations of Latin America; and the early 
completion of studies of education in 
Asian countries.” 
>“Development of the Office of Edu- 
cation as a national forum for the cul- 
tivation of ideas on education by out- 
standing minds from all disciplines, 
academic and non-academic.” (The 
commissioner is not thinking of a “spec- 
tacular one-shot” White House Con- 
ference on Education, but a “steady 
stream” of ideas from people in various 
areas of society. He thinks Admiral 
Rickover’s criticisms have been “essen- 
tially good” for education.) 
“Strengthening the Office of Educa- 
tion as a research center,” and clearly 
defining its “mission” and “organization.” 
Dr. McMurrin favors the general 
idea of extending the National Defense 


Sterling M. McMurrin 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 


Education Act to the social sciences 
and humanities—though he has no con- 
crete proposals along these lines as yet. 

He thinks desegregation “must move 
forward in accordance with the law of 
the land.” He adds: “I recognize the 
difficulties inherent in changing a sys- 
tem that has been rooted in our cul- 
ture and economy for so many years.” 
He doesn’t think an anti-segregation 
amendment should be tacked on any 
school bill. 

McMurrin backs increased emphasis 
on vocational education, more counsel- 
ing and better counselors, and better 
testing facilities. (“. . . But we must not 
let testing devices obscure the unique 
and precious elements in human per- 
sonality.” ) 

Prior to taking office as U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. McMurrin was 
Academic Vice President of the Univ. 
of Utah. He has also been a professor 
of philosophy at UCLA, and an advisor 
to the Univ. of Tehran in Iran for the 
U.S. State Department. Dr. McMurrin 
is married and has five children. 


New Challenges 


More than 20,000 of the nation’s top 
school] administrators met in three re- 
gional meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators re- 
cently. In addition to tackling the 
usual problems of rising school enroll- 
ments—and school costs—they studied 
carefully the problem of providing edu- 
cation in a missile age. As one school 
superintendent put it: “We're con- 
cerned about what’s going on at home, 
abroad, and overhead.” 

Sites of this year’s regional meet- 
ings: San Francisco, St. Louis, and 
Philadelphia. 

An appeal to educators to give pol- 
itics “a place of honor” in the high 
school program was sounded in St. 
Louis and Philadelphia by Stephen K. 
Bailey, professor of political science at 
Syracuse Univ. The “New Politics,” he 
said, call for a “New Education.” 

Most high school students now learn 
about politics, he said, “the way they 
learn about sex: It is purveved to them 
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out of the corner of the mouth by older 
colleagues and by the sensationalism 
of the press.” 

“If the great issues of our time are 
to be resolved on the side of sanity 
and meaningful survival,” Bailey said, 
“we must stop treating politics like a 
dirty or occult art. It is a difficult art, 
but it can be a noble one. . . . Politics 
is the key instrument for realizing so- 
cial goals and for resolving social 
conflict without violence.” 

If nuclear war is to be averted, he 
continued, schools must break down 
narrow, nationalistic ideas and foster 
internationalism. 

Support for Bailey’s plea came from 
James E. Allen, Jr., New York State 
Education Commissioner, who told the 
Philadelphia meeting: 

“Our students must leave our schools 
seeing themselves not only as citizens 
of community and nation, but as citi 
zens of the world. They must realize 
the long-range, wide-range effect of 
their actions as individuals. And, they 
must leave our schools politically aware 
and adept.” 
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Bailey's follow-up speaker in St. Louis 
was Dr. Francis S$. Chase, dean of the 
Graduate School of Education at the 
Univ. of Chicago, who commented: 

“This is asking a great deal in a so- 
ciety where the internationalist may be 
branded a traitor and where a vocifer- 
ous patriotism is often a good cover 
for a lack of wisdom.” 

Nevertheless, Chase expressed confi- 
dence that schools would accept the 
challenge. However, he asked that pol- 
iticians and political scientists help 
make it safe for the teachers to do so. 

Anthropologist Margaret Mead, speak- 
ing on American culture and ethics, 
said that our ethics need “the 
kind of expansion that has come with 
the great bursts of invention and popu- 
lation increases which make us what 
we are today, Men who may go to the 
moon need wider ethics than men who 
lived all their lives beneath the same 
trees in some smal] river valley.” 

New president of the AASA for 
1961-62 is Benjamin C. Willis, General 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


Same 


Teacher Is Key 


Despite all the attention now 
given to “glamorous gadgets” and “ele« 
tronic schoolhouses,” the key to quality 
education is still the competent teacher 

This reminder was served up to an 
AASA audience in Philadelphia by D1 
John H. Fischer, dean of Columbia 
Univ.’s Teachers College, 
that proper preparation was prerequi- 
site for teaching competence 

Training his guns upon thoss 
would do away with, or minimize pro- 
education programs, 


} 
peng 


who noted 


who 
fessional Fischer 
de ( lared: 

“Competence in teaching does not 
come as the automatic by-product of 
the teacher’s general education or his 
willingness to serve mankind, important 
as both of these obviously are. 
Professional preparation for teaching, 
far from being outmoded as some sug- 
gest, is more necessary now than it 
has ever been.” 

The greater number and variety of 
people to be educated and the con- 
stantly growing body of knowledge to 
be imparted, the one-time Baltimore 
school superintendent noted, require 
those in the profession to “do more 
than dust off and polish up your old 
ideas about teacher training.” 


Disadvantaged” 


An attack on the educational prob- 
lems of “the disadvantaged Americans” 
is being mapped by the influential Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission, which is 
sponsored jointly by the National Edu- 
cation Association and the AASA. 

EPC secretary James E. Russell told 
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the AASA’s Philadelphia meeting that 
the “disadvantaged,” who occupy the 
bottom rungs of the social and eco- 
nomic ladders, are not adequately 
served by the modern public schools. 
The reason: these schools are products 
of an “advanced, industria] culture” and 
were “established for another kind of 
child.” 

He described “disadvantaged” chil- 
dren as “indifferent to responsibility and 
unable to concentrate on learning, who 
have physical defects, poor health hab- 
its, inadequate communication skills, so- 
cially unacceptable behavior, limited 
aspirations, and little experience with 
cultural participation.” 

Ways of helping these children are 
now being studied by the EPC, he said. 


AASA Briefs 


Pleas for “massive Federal participa- 
tion in the support of public education” 
were made at all three regional meet- 
ings by (AASA) president Forrest E. 
Conner, superintendent of schools at 
St. Paul, Minn. At the same time, he 
urged that “the practice of categorical 
grants by the Federal government— 
greatly accelerated by the National 
Defense Education Act — should be 
stopped as soon as possible. With rel- 
atively few exceptions,” he asserted, 
“general aid is much sounder than cate- 
gorical bargains or matching proposals 
—which are an expense to administer, 
fraught with distasteful controls, compli- 
cated by Federal red tape, and a major 
roadblock to a broad curriculum that 
should be balanced among the sci- 
ences, mathematics, and the humanities, 
including the fine and creative arts.” 


At the San Francisco and Philadelphia 
meetings of the AASA, external tests 
-those prepared outside the school— 
came in for some criticism. The major 
charges were that there was too much 
duplication among testing programs and 
that the tests exercise too much in- 
fluence over the curriculum. Be- 
tween these meetings, at the St. Louis 
AASA convention, an official of one of 
the nation’s largest external testing 
services got in some licks of his own: 
he criticized “internal” or in-school-pre- 
pared tests. According to Robert Ebel, 
vice president of the Educational Test- 
ing Service, internal tests are doing 
“ten times as much harm” as external 
testing programs. Among Ebel’s criti- 
cisms: teachers rely too much on their 
own subjective standards in evaluating 
pupil achievements, and too many tests 
are poorly planned and inefficient. 


Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, 59-year-old 
Chief of Naval Operations, and his 
one-time teacher, 61-year-old Warren 
L. McCabe, received the 1961 Golden 
Key Awards presented at the AASA’s 
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Philadelphia meeting. Burke was cited 
for his contributions to national wel- 
fare. He, in turn, selected McCabe, 
now a dean at Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute, as the teacher who most in- 
fluenced him. 

The Associated Exhibitors of the Na- 
tional Education Association presented 
their 34th annual American Education 
Award to Dr. William C. Menninger, 
noted psychiatrist and president of the 
Menninger Foundation. 


AASA Quotes 


Among the quotation marksmen at 

the AASA meetings, were the following: 
»Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations: Pointing to the na- 
tion’s need for trained manpower, he 
noted: “If tomorrow, for example, we 
converted all of our ships to nuclear 
power, we would be unable to send 
them to sea because we would 
have run out of people qualified to 
operate the reactors.” Future battles, 
he predicted, “will be won in the 
classroom.” 
PRobert B. Davis, associate professor 
of mathematics at Syracuse Univ.: As- 
serting that the best year of a person's 
life for learning is at the fifth grade 
level, he declared that fifth-graders 
have a “creative approach” to problems 
willing to accept the chal- 
new concepts. 


and are 
lenge of 
Martin Essex, superintendent of 
schools, Akron, Ohio: “Our up-to-date 
technology is spawning out-of-date peo- 
ple. The contemporary burst of dis- 
covery and research is doubling our 
fund of knowledge every eleven years. 
The process accelerates as whole new 
fields of study are added. Americans 
can no longer plan lifetime occupations 
without relearning.” 


Talent Search 


The search for talented youth de- 
mands “bold new methods,” John M. 


Stalnaker, president of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, told a 
Pittsburgh audience last month. 

He said that “of all that has been 
learned in operating the Merit Pro- 
gram for five years, the most significant 
is the recognition of how little is known 
about identifying creative talent. Even 
less is known about its proper devel- 
opment.” Stalnaker spoke at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

He reported that Merit Program 
researchers have been at work on the 
question of creativity for the past 
three years. 

“We suspect, on the basis of pre- 
liminary results, that creative types are 
not favored by the numberless persons, 
groups, and institutions making most 


scholarship selections,’ he said. “In- 
deed, there are no adequate measures 
at present to spot the potentially cre- 
ative individuals, although Merit’s 
researchers and others elsewhere are 
beginning to make progress on this 
problem. 

“Further,” he continued, “formal ed- 
ucation may not be geared for the 
creative, either at the high school or 
the undergraduate college level.” 

Stalnaker also expressed doubts 
about the emphasis many persons now 
place on an individual’s IQ. “We psy- 
chologists are largely responsible for 
the over-emphasis which has _ been 
given by the public to the IQ,” he 
said. “Frankly, the IQ is overrated.” 

“In the final analysis,” he said, “it is 
not how bright one is, but what one 
accomplishes that counts. Motivation, 
ambition, the ability to direct one’s ef- 
forts toward a specific goal, and sheer 
energy level, if there be such a trait, 
are characteristics which the IQ must 
not overshadow even though they 
cannot be measured easily.” 

Stalnaker also discussed the concept 
of “talent loss” (students capable of 
doing superior work in quality colleges 
who do not go to college). “Much of 
this talent loss, the largest proportion 
of which is girls, comes from lower 
socio-economic levels and from areas 
where college attendance is unusual,” 
he said. 

“Motivation is the major problem 
apart from any problems of financial 
need,” said Stalnaker. “To help this 
group—and help them we must—iden- 
tification should be made in the seventh 
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or eighth grade, or perhaps even ear- 
lier. Young pupils subjected to scant or 
no stimulation toward intellectual en- 
deavors by the home or community must 
be introduced early to the world of 
ideas, to books, to scientific laborator- 
ies, and to the fun of learning.” 


Reading Conference 


“Changing Concepts of Reading In- 
struction” will be the theme of the 
sixth annual International Reading Asso- 
ciation conference in St. Louis May 4-6. 

The three-day conference, headed 
by IRA President Mary C. Austin of 
Harvard, will include a series of sec- 
tional meetings keyed to these themes: 
“Implementing the Changing Concepts 
of Reading Instruction,” “Research and 
Thinking in Reading,” and “Significant 
Issues in Reading.” 

In addition, joint meetings will be 
held with the National Conference on 
Research in English and the National 
Society for the Study of Education. The 
latter group will introduce its 60th year- 
book, Development In and Through 
Reading. 

“Creating Books for Children” will 
be the theme of the conference Junch- 
eon Saturday, May 6, at which Carl 
Carmer, Jean Lee Latham, and Nancy 
Larrick will speak. At the final session 
Saturday afternoon Vance Packard will 
speak on “The Changing Character of 
the American People—What Are the 
Waste Makers Doing to Us?” 

For the second year, the IRA will 
hold pre-conference institutes—one on 
“In-Service Teacher Education in Read- 


Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations and winner of this 
year’s Golden Key award, demonstrates to his old college professor, 
Dean Warren L. McCabe, some features of the Polaris-type submarine. 
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“Perceptual Dif 
Held on Thurs 


limited to 


ing,” and the other on 
ficulties in Reading.” 
day, May 4, each will be 
125 registrants. 

The IRA Conference 
(including all speeches) will be 
lished by Scholastic Magazines under 
the editorship of Dr. Allan Figurel of 
the Univ. of Pittsburgh and the super 
vision of IRA Publications Committe 
chairman Phillip B. Shaw of Queens 
(N.Y.) College. 

Other late spring and summer meet 
ings include: 

National School Boards 
Philadelphia, May 4-6. 

National Congress of 
Teachers, St. Louis, May 21-24 

National Association of Student 
Councils, Oklahoma City, June 18-22 

National Education Association, At- 
lantic City, June 25-30. 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, June 27-30 

American Library Association and 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, Cleveland, July 9-15 

American Federation of Teachers, 
Philadelphia, Aug. 21-25 


) 1 
Proceedings 


pub- 


Association 


Parents and 


Education Investment 


How much additional income does 
money spent on a college education 
yield? 

This question will be explored dw 
ing the next two years by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research with the 
aid of a $75,000 grant from Carnegie 
Corporation of New York 

The National Bureau will try 
out exactly how much al] students, par 
ents, alumni, corporations, foundations 
local, state, and federal governments 
and others have spent on education 
elementary, secondary, college, and on- 
the-job training—and how to calculate 
the rate of return on their investments 
in education. 

From this and other information, D1 
Gary S. Becker, professor of economics 
at Columbia Univ. and a member of 
the National Bureau's staff 
will attempt to appraise what educa 
tion contributes to a nation’s economi 
growth. His conclusions are expected 
to be particularly valuable for new na- 
tions which must decide whether to 
invest more of their limited funds in 
education or in industrialization 

Another phase of the study will focus 
on factors that influence college stu- 
dents in choosing a field of study and 
then on how their college courses gov- 
ern choices of occupations. Do they 
gravitate toward fields offering the 
highest earnings, the greatest oppor- 
tunities for advancement, or the best 
opportunities for service? 

In his preliminary research, Dr 
Becker outlined a general theory of in- 


to find 


resear¢ h 


vestments in human beings. His re- 
search dealt with resources devoted to 
education and to physical and mental 
health by individuals, governments, 
and corporations. Under the Camegie 
grant, he plans to explore further the 
relationship of investment in men to in- 
vestment in buildings, equipment, and 
other physical capital, and in research 
and development 


“Dress Right’ Pays 


A survey of secondary-school prin 
cipals and teachers reveals that the 
“Dress Right” campaign to up-grade 
the appearance of male teen-agers has 
taken root in the last five years, and 
has had a marked effect on classroom 
behavior and study habits. 

Sixty-one per cent of the educators 
responding to the national survey re 
ported their schools have “Dress Right 
programs. The poll was conducted 
among a cross-section of high schools 
by Scholastic Magazines. 

The link between appearance and 
behavior among young people is ; 
strong one, said the educators. The 
majority of teachers (82 per cent) re- 
ported a marked improvement in ap- 
pearance among secondary school boys 
in the five years since the “Dress Right’ 
campaign began. Ninety-eight per cent 
detected an improved classroom be- 
havior and study concentration among 
students after “Dress Right” programs 
had been launched. 

The “Dress Right” programs have 
been supplied to the schools at no cost 
by the American Institute of Men’s and 
Boys Wear, Inc., an organization of 
the male apparel industry. 
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Names in News 


John Hersey, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author, received the annual award of 
the Tuition Plan, Inc., for outstanding 
service to education. His recent novel 
The Child Buyer (Knopf), dealt with 
the gifted child and his place in today’s 
educational system. Hersey was chosen 
to receive the award by a jury of edu- 
cation editors 

Prof. Helen Robinson of the Univ. of 
Chicago Department of Education has 
been named to the first William Scott 
Gray research professorship in reading 
at the University . . . Jesse Stuart has 
won the 1961 $5,000 award of the 
Academy of American Poets for “dis- 
tinguished poetic achievement” 
George E. Watson, retiring Wisconsin 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, will become professor of education 
and special assistant to the provost at 
Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee in Sep- 
tember . . . James F. Redmond has 
resigned as New Orleans (La.) super- 
intendent, effective July 1. 
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In Brief 


>This spring's winners for best reports 
on book bazaars are: Howard Kraus, 
principal, Mae Nesbit School, Belmont, 
Calif.; David L. Ellis, principal, Hopkins 
School, Ogden, Utah; Sister Ruth, li- 
brarian, Norfolk (Va.) Catholic H.S.; 
and Mrs. Vance Thompson, book bazaar 
Middletown (Md.) Elemen- 
Winners may choose any 


chairman 
tary School 


25 books in the Reader’s Choice catalog. 


Advanced Placement conferences—de- 
signed to promote understanding of the 
program and to improve communication 
between school and college teachers 
and administrators—will be held at se- 
lected sites this June. The schedule: 
June 15-17, Administrators and Biology, 
Univ. of Oregon; June 22-24, Chemis- 
try, Colorado State Univ.; English, 
Duke Univ. (eastern) and Occidental 
College (western); Foreign Languages, 
Univ. of Washington; History, Carnegie 
Tech; Mathematics, Univ. of Kansas; 
and Physics, Kent State Univ. 


>The Civil War—100 Years Later” is 
the title of an eight-week TV series 
being broadcast by the Regents Educa- 
tional Television Project of New York 
State. The series is broadcast weekly 
on Thursday from 2:30 to 3 p.m. over 
local Channel 11 in New York City 
Moderator is Mrs. Minna Barnett 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 
Children’s Books—For $1.25 or Less, 


a listing selected by a committee of 
experienced librarians for the Associa- 
for Childhood Education In- 
ternational. “Of particular interest in 
this edition,” notes the Committee, “is 
the growing number of paperback edi- 
tions of good stories for older boys and 
girls.” The 3l-page booklet is available 
from ACEI, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C. (75 cents). 

Inclement Weather Activities, by 
Jerry G. Edwards, an 80-page book of 
over 250 simple games and other activ- 
ities for children in grades one through 
eight. Games are classified and rated 
according to age groups and types of 
activities. Available from Arco Publish- 
ing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. ($1.50). 

Attitudes Toward English Teaching, 
a 363-page work by Joseph Mersand. A 
compilation of the NCTE past presi- 
dent’s three-year survey on the teach- 
ing of English, the book is based on 
replies from educators, editors, business 
executives, and others. Available from 
School and Library Department, Chilton 
Company—Book Division, 56th and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ($4). 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 6-7, 23; and News- 
makers, p. 5. 

2. World Geography: Unit on Mex- 
ico, pp. 9-14; also, World News in Re- 
view, pp. 6-7, 23; and Newsmakers, 
p. 5. 

3. World History: Unit on Mexico, 
especially pp. 11-14; also, World News 
in Review, pp. 6-7, 23; and News- 
makers, p. 5. 

4. Features: The Case of the Mys- 
terious Numbers, p. 25; Speaking for 
Sir Winston, p. 27. 

5. Guidance: Ask Gay Head, p. 32, 
How Would You Solve It?, p. 33. 

6. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Mexico, p. 26; 
also, see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide. 

7. General Interest: Our Nation’s 
Immortals (Edgar Allan Poe), p. 24; 
regular back-page features, including 
crossword puzzle, sports, Say What 
You Please, etc., beginning on p. 28. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 

One of the Newsmakers in this issue 
is King Savang Vatthana of trouble- 
torn Laos. The other Newsmaker is 
Charles B. (“Bud”) Wilkinson, foot- 
ball coach at the University of Okla- 
homa, who was recently appointed by 
President Kennedy to draft a national 
America’s youth. 


fitness program for 


LATIN AMERICA (p. 8) 


With the Unit on Mexico in this 
issue, World Week begins a five-Unit 
series on Latin America. The other 
Units to follow will deal with Brazil 

April 26), Argentina (May 3), Cuba 
May 10), and the Dominican Repub- 
lic (May 17). This introductory article 
summarizes major economical and _ so- 
cial problems facing Latin American 
countries today, and discusses the U. S. 
aid program. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is your understanding of the 
term, “underdeveloped country”? Why 
can some of the countries of Latin 
America be described as “underdevel- 
oped”? 

2. Why are some of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations called “one-crop countries”? 
How does this fact work to their dis- 
advantage? 

3. Why is widespread poverty said 
to breed dictatorships and communism? 


UNIT: MEXICO (pp. 9-14) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Mexico, our neighbor to the south, 
is a land of physical and cultural con- 
trasts. It has rugged mountains, vast 
deserts and jungles, and a shortage of 
cultivable farmland. However, such sta- 
ples as corn, black beans, and wheat are 
grown in the central plateau, enclosed 
by the Sierra Madre ranges. In this 
tierra templada (temperate land), the 
soil is fertile and the rainfall steady. 
The coastal plains beyond the moun- 
tains comprise the tierra caliente, where 
tropical crops such as coffee, sugar cane, 
and bananas are grown. Cotton, the 
country’s major export crop, is grown in 
irrigated sections of the northern desert. 
Mexico is rich in minerals, including 
silver, lead, zinc, oil, and sulphur. The 
32,000,000 Mexicans are divided into 
three main racial groups. About 30 per 
cent are pure Indian; less than 10 per 
cent are pure Spanish; and 60 per cent 
are mestizos (mixed Spanish and Indi- 
an). Most of the rual Mexicans still live 
in poverty and backwardness. Mexicans 
are being introduced to modern life, 
and the middle class is growing rapidly. 
Mexico has one of the highest economic 
growth rates in the world. Part of this 
growth is the result of American tourist 
dollars and American investments in 
Mexican industry. 

2. Mexico has a long and eventful 
history, starting with the Mayans, the 
Aztecs, and other Indian tribes who 
built flourishing civilizations there be- 
fore the white man arrived. In 1519 
Hernando Cortes and his troops began 
the Spanish conquest of Mexico. Spain 
ruled Mexico as a colony until 1821, 
when the oppressed Mexicans finally 
won their independence. For most of 
the next century, Mexico’s history was 
largely a struggle between rival polliti- 
cians and military leaders, with inter- 
ruptions caused by the U. S.-Mexican 
War and the French intervention which 
installed Maximilian on the throne tem- 
porarily. The outstanding figure of this 
period was President Benito Juarez, 
who tried to divide the large estates and 
give land to the peons (peasants). The 
pressure for economic and social reforms 
reached a climax in 1910, when dicta- 
tor Porfirio Diaz was overthrown and 
the Mexican Revolution was launched. 
Since then, the Mexican government has 
distributed land to the peons, built 
schools, roads, and hospitals, and ex- 
propriated the property of foreign- 
owned companies. 


Mexico AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


8. Since World War II, Mexican 
leaders have decided that their country 
could make faster economic progress by 
encouraging foreign investment, rather 
than discouraging it by the seizure of 
foreign property. However, they have 
been criticized for their “conservative” 
tendencies by former President Lazaro 
Cardenas, who has come out in support 
of the Fidel Castro regime in Cuba. 
While sympathizing with the Cuban 
people’s desire for economic and social] 
reforms, Mexican leaders have deplored 
Castro’s dictatorial methods and _ his 
close ties with the Communist bloc. 
Mexico remains a friend and partner of 
the United States. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 9-10: Summarize what you 
have read about Mexico under these 
headings: Area; Population; Surface 
Features; Location; Climate; Agricul- 
ture; Mineral Resources; Industries; 
Living Standards; Exports; Imports. 

2. Pages 12-14: (1) Describe, briefly, 
the role of each in Mexico’s history: 
Mayans; Aztecs; Cortes; Maximilian; 
Juarez; Diaz; Cardenas; Lopez Mateos. 
(2) Describe the policy of President 
Lopez Mateos toward: (a) Castroism; 
(b) Mexico’s economic development; 
(c) foreign investors. (3) Summarize 
U. S.-Mexican relations today. 


Map Work 


Ask students to draw freehand out- 
line maps of Mexico, using the map of 
Mexico in this issue of World Week as 
a guide. Students can label neighboring 
countries, major cities in Mexico, sur- 
rounding bodies of water, the Sierra 
Madre ranges, and the lines of latitude. 
They can indicate Lower California and 
the Yucatan Peninsula. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you explain the many 
wars and revolutions in Mexico's earlier 
history? 

2. A geography textbook once de- 
scribed Mexico as “a beggar sitting on 
a throne of gold.” What was the basis 
for this description? After reading the 
Unit, would you say that this descrip- 
tion of Mexico is still appropriate today? 
Why or why not? 

3. Why have Mexicans resented the 
foreign investments which have helped 
to develop their country? Why do they 
welcome foreign capital today? 

4. Why may we conclude that the 
U. S. and Mexico are “good neighbors” 
today? 
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OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 


(p. 24) 


Edgar Allan Poe, literary genius of 
the 19th century, is the subject of our 
Hall of Fame article in this issue 


THE CASE OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
NUMBERS (p. 25) 
This feature article 

I. B. M. Company’s exhibit, “A World 

of Numbers—and Beyond,” featured at 

California’s Museum of Science 

Industry. 


SPEAKING FOR SIR WINSTON 
(p. 27) 


In the coast-to-coast television show 
entitled Winston Churchill, the speeches 
of Britain’s great wartime prime minis 
ter are read by an actor who never ap- 
pears on the screen. Churchill's “ghost 
voice” is furnished by actor Richard 
Burton. This article describes the back- 
ground and format of the show. 


describes the 


and 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 26 

I. Graph Reading: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-F; 
5-NS. 

Il. What Did You Read?: 1-32 
Grande; 3-false; 4-it is located 
higher altitude; 5-persons of mixed Indian 
and Spanish blood; 6-true; 7-silver; 8-th 
“hot land,” or coastal plains of Mexico; 9 
cotton; 10-Hernando Cortes 

Ill. When Did It Happen? 

IV. Mexican Vocabulary Lesson 
cakes made from corn meal; 2-a long, sharp 
knife; 3-sun-dried clay; 4-poor farmers and 
laborers; 5-black beans. 

V. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-Mexi- 
co’s rugged, diversified scenery has attract- 
ed many tourists; its mountains are well- 
stocked with silver, lead, zinc, and 
minerals; the central plateau has fertile soil 
and steady rainfall; the hot coastal regions 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


April 26, 1961 
Our Southern Neighbors 
2. Brazil. 

May 3, 1961 
Our Southern Neighbors 
3. Argentina. 
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produce sugar cane, cacao, and other tropi 
cal crops. On the other hand, only 12 per 
cent of Mexico’s land is suitable for culti- 
vation; much of the land either 
desert or dense, inhospitable jungle; the 
rugged mountains and canyons hinder the 

ynstruction of adequate roads and rail- 
roads; rivers are few and not always navi- 
gable. 2-The Mexican fully 
sympathizes with the Cuban people’s de 
sire for economic and social reform; how 
ever, it deplores the Castro government's 
ties with 
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lictatorial methods and its close 
the Communist bloc; it believes that eco 


and social changes should be made 
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tion, and without sacrificing democracy or 
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Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 28 
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ARGENTINA 
May 3 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Basic Data 


omy of Argentina (Economic Reports, 
1, No. 58-73), 1958, 10¢; Econ 
velopments in Argentina 1958 (1 
Reports, Part 1, No. 59-37), 1955 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
ernment Printing Office, Washingt 
D. C, Argentina (Amer. Rep. Ser., N 
1960, 25¢, Pan American Union, 17th Str 
& Constitution Avenue, Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Argentina (Int'l Econ. Survey, No. 131 
1960, free, Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, International Div., 165 Broad 
way, New York 15, New York. Argentina, 
by R. P. Momsen, Jr. (Focus, Vol. 9, No 
4), 1958, 15¢, American Geographical So 
ciety, Broadway at 156th Street, New York 
32, New York. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Argentina, 
by Elvajean Hall, $2.95 (Lippincott, 1960). 

ARTICLES: “Argentine Paradox,” by 


m the E 


P. Whitaker, Annals of the American Acad 
»f Political and Social Science, March 
“Frondizi’s Odds,” Time, Jan. 27 
Behind the May Revolution in Ar 
re by C. O. Stoetzer 
April, 1960. “American Nation Making a 
Comeback the Hard Way, { S. News ¢< 
World Report, June 27, 1960. “A: 
After Peron,” by R. J. Alexander 
History, March, 1960. 

FILMS: Argentina, 
sound, black & white, 
Service, Indiana University, Aud 
Center, Bloomington, Ind. Outlines 
lepicts land and people. Argentina’s Life 
stream, 1954, 11 minutes, 
sale, Paul Hoefler Productions, 1122 Kline 
Street, La Jolla, Calif. Social and e« 
life 

FILMSTRIPS: Horsemen of the Pampas 
Argentina), 1955, 51 frames, United World 
Films, Inc., Educational Film Department, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, New 


York. Ranches and cowboys of the pampas 
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EDUCATION GUARANTEED! 
(pp. 15-22) 


A Lesson Plan 

Approach: Draw on the blackboard 
the outline of a doorway and a door 
open outward away from the class. 
Over or on the door, print the word 
EXIT. Within this frame, but in per- 
spective which shows a sign beyond the 
door, write the words: WHERE DO 
YOU GO FROM HERE? After a brief 
discussion of the alternatives during 
which the need for further education 
after high school graduation is elicited, 
write the objective of the lesson, as 
follows: 

Our Aim: What is the Army’s Gradu 
ate Specialist Program? 

Procedure: As the first sub-question 
suggest that your students read the in 
troduction to find out: (a) Why does 
the Army offer the Graduate Specialist 
Program? (b) Why can such a program 
provide lifetime benefits for those who 
enter it? To find the answer to the sec 
ond question, let’s start with the case of 
Larry Hart. 

Since any important decision such as 
the choice and preparation for a life 
time career involves comparisons and 
searching questions, here are two more: 
(a) How does Army training compare 
with that of civilian schools? and (b) 
Is there a “catch” to the Army’s promise 
of a guaranteed choice before enlist 
ment? These questions are answered in 
Ted Harrington’s experiences. 

Obviously, the next question is: What 
are some of the choices of courses avail 
able under the Army’s Graduate Spe 
cialist Program? Twenty such choices 
are described in the report, including 
the opportunity to enter the USAFI, 
which offers 150 types of courses for 
those who really want to study. Over 
400 are 

Of course. study 


available. 

though of central 
importance, is not the only aspect of an 
enlistment in the Army’s program. Other 
advantages such as travel and recrea 
tional and inspirational activities round 
out the program. These are described 
in: “There's More to Army Schools Than 
Studying.” 

Finally, your lesson should provide 
opportunities for questions and answers 
Ten typical concerns are discussed in 
the report, and besides that the illustra 
tions will help to raise and answer plenty 
more, 

Almost certainly there will be some 
questions you will have to leave un 
answered for the time being. But if you 
will send the coupon on page 22 to The 
Adjutant General, Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 
you will receive as many booklets as you 
need for distribution without charge. 
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By SYD BARCLAY 


LTHOUGH teacher usually gets in 

the last word, it has been my ex- 
perience as a substitute teacher that 
there is always some student who will 
top you. Devious are the ways. 

Take Irwin, for instance. 

“Yes,” I told his previous teachers, 
Irwin is well-behaved in my room. 
He gives me no trouble whatever.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. McGillicuddy exclaimed, 
‘I can hardly believe it. He was always 
such a problem for the rest of us. How 
do you do it?” 

I stood there in modest pride. Only 
two weeks teaching experience and al- 
ready I’m handling tough cases with 
little effort. As I basked in the glow of 
self-esteem, the principal interjected: 

“Say, I'm glad you mentioned Irwin. 
Send him to my office. I have a report 
on him. As a Safety Patrol boy, he has 
been charging the kids a nickel to cross 
at his intersection.” 

With his new enterprise curtailed, 
Irwin reverted to his usual outlet, that 
of encouraging teachers to give up the 
profession. I gave it serious thought. 


Natural Advantage 


As a teacher, you naturally have an 
advantage over the children in your 
age, experience, and knowledge. Be- 
sides, you sit at the desk of authority. 
No child can best you. At least that’s 
what you may think. I remember 
pretty little dark-haired Alice. Already 
at age she was aware of her 
good looks and as poised as you please. 
Up she strode to the desk and started 
to tell me something—but you know 
how we teachers are. I interrupted her. 

“Alice stand straight, chest out, and 
pull your stomach in.” 

“No,” she retorted archly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because my skirt will fall down.” 

Alice won that round. By the way, I 
use the terminology of boxing advisedly. 
It certainly is a battle. Ask any teacher. 
We all know there is a class struggle 
in America. We are in it. While solemn 
statesmen ponder weighty problems of 
national survival our teachers are pre- 
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Syd Barclay is a substitute teacher 
in the Detroit Public Schools. 


occupied with more mundane matters, 
such as how to survive in the class- 
room. 

Who among us can’t recall how 
we behaved when we had substitute 
teachers? Have kids changed since we 
were young? Yes, they have. They are 
bigger and sassier. 

You walk into the room and they 
size you up. You look them over and 
wonder what diabolical schemes lie be- 
hind those cherubic faces. 

I recall one fifth-grade class who 
were extremely boisterous and when I 
tried to get their attention nothing 
happened. I gave them the room-en- 
compassing stare. Nothing. Then the 
individually-focused glare. Nothing. I 
wrapped on the desk with a pointer. 
They ignored me. I wrapped again. 
They mimicked me. 

It was time for drastic measures. I 
decided to start at the bottom. I called 
the four noisiest boys to the front of 
the room and told them to bend over; 
whereupon I applied my pointer to the 
seat of learning. The results were start- 
ling. Order was restored and with each 
whack, ten more children got busy with 
their spelling lesson. The four returned 
to their places, rubbing their seats, and 
became diligent students for the re- 
mainder of the morning. 


How to Disconcert 

There are other ways in which a 
child can disconcert a teacher. For ex- 
ample: I am speaking to the entire 
class of second-graders giving detailed 
directions. Every eye is on me. Every 
ear is cocked. They are following each 
word intently. In the middle of an im- 
portant announcement I become aware 
of a face at my elbow. As I pause 
momentarily it informs me, “My baby 
brother is sick—he’s got gas!” 

This is typical of second-graders. 
You have been in the room only ten 
minutes and you are trying to decipher 
the regular teacher's lesson plan and 
get everyone organized, incliding your- 
self. Up walks tiny Theresa who looks 
you square in the face and confides: 
“My mother and father are divorced 
and yesterday Daddy came over for 
supper and stayed all night and he 
drove me to school this morning.” 

Speaking of second-graders, I am re- 
minded of one of those rare days when 
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everything was going just right. The 
regular teacher had left a good lesson 
plan, the children were working indus- 
triously, and they laughed at my jokes 
in the right places. The entire day was 
under complete control, that is, until 
the last period, which was art. About 
fifteen minutes before quitting time I 
sauntered over to examine the art work. 

Six desks were joined together to 
make one big art table at the back of 
the room and little Billy seemed to be 
the center of painting activity. There 
he stood, pouring finger paint on one 
sheet of paper. When the puddle was 
deep enough, he used the palms of both 
hands to slurp the paint around in a 
circular motion. Paint was splattered 
over desks, walls, windows, and floors. 
Billy and all those surrounding him 
were spotted like leopards. What a 
mess! And only ten minutes left to clean 
it up. I fussed and I fumed until I 
galvanized thirty second-graders into a 
battalion of child-labor conscripts. 

Little girls knelt on the floor and 
mopped the floor with wet paper 
towels. Billy was detailed to remove 
the four inches of liquid finger paint 
from the desk top which had seeped 
under the lid. Boys washed and wiped 
walls and window sills with soggy 
paper napkins. Can you imagine what 
the adjoining toilet looked like as jost- 
ling boys wrung out wet paper in the 
sink and bowl? The whole process had 
to be repeated in the toilet. 

Somebody up there must like me 
because not one other teacher passed 
the glass door and noticed my slave- 
driving project. Finally the mess was 
cleaned up and the children went home. 
As I wiped the perspiration from my 
forehead I mused: To think I quit a 
normal job to take up teaching! 

Why do I stay? Well, sometimes the 
children get the best of you in another 
way. Last week a third-grader, a pretty 
little blue-eyed doll, handed me a 
crayoned note. It said: “You are my 
first man teacher. I love you. We all 
love you. I love you a hundred times, 
Can I be your helper?” 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Fri., Apr. 21, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Comedy 
Special: “The Million-Dollar Incident,” 
starring Jackie Gleason with Ed Sulli- 
van, George Jessel, and others in a 
comedy based on an original story by 
Gleason. It seems that Gleason is kid- 
napped for a million-dollar ransom 
CBS is asked to pay up—or else 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twilight Zone 
“The Rip Van Winkle Caper.” Four 
criminals hide out after a train robbery 
with the help of sleeping gas, but 
awaken to find themselves in the next 
century. 

Sat., Apr. 22, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
American Heritage: “Gentleman's De- 
cision,” a teleplay by John Whedon 
about Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 
(See Teleguide, page 5-T, April 5 
issue.) 

Sun., Apr. 23, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fron- 
tiers of Faith: “Countdown.” Summing- 
up of the 12-week series of original 
dramas on American conformity 

Thurs., Apr. 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Fam- 
ily Classics: Charlotte Bronte’s “Jane 
Eyre.” Sally Ann Howes and Zachary 
Scott star in the Michael Dyne adapta- 
tion of the famous 19th Century novel 
about a much-abused, plain orphan’s 
rise from rags to riches and romance 
The play provides revealing contrast 
by its modern understatement to the 
novel’s full-blown style and _ long- 
winded self-pity. (The book is available 
in paperback edition.) Study of the 
plot and theme will also unearth some 
of the sources of the conventions of 
modern-day romantic novels. Dyne’s 
adaptation for TV excises without loss 
Miss Bronte’s circumlocutions while 
still preserving the essential stiffness 
and reserve of the original dialogue 
He also successfully tightens the diffuse 
plot with necessary and judicious edit- 
ing for dramatic purposes. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. Why is “Jane Eyre” 
considered a romantic novel? With 
what other 19th Century romantic nov- 
els are you familiar? Can you draw any 
generalizations about the characteris- 
tics, conventions, and clichés of the 
romance from your own reading of 
the literature? 2. Write a personality 
profile of Jane Eyre. Does self-pity play 
any part in her feelings? Why would 
her character appeal to lady readers of 
the last century? Have we any litera- 
ture today that resembles “Jane Eyre’? 
3. Compare a page of dialogue and de- 
scription from “Jane Eyre” with a sam- 
ple from one or more modern writers 
(Hemingway would do well). What is 
the major difference between the two? 
Which is to you the more effective way 
of eliciting the reader's deeper emo- 
tions? Why? 4. Why is the novel read 
today if we find the style so remote 
from our own 5 ype 5. Compare 
Michael Dyne’s TV adaptation with the 
original novel for faithfulness to both 
letter and spirit. Write a review evalu- 
ating the success or failure of the pro- 
duction in the light of your comparison 
of the novel and the play. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., Apr. 20, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Ernie Kovacs Special: Visual “interpre- 
tations” of excerpts of music from 
Tchaikovsky, Bartok, Haydn, Weill 

Sun., Apr. 23, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “A Cycle of Jewish Holi- 
days,” second of a three-part series on 
Jewish holidays with Eli Wallach, host 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) Casals Master Class 
Pablo Casals directs two less proficient 
students as they attack Bach's Suite 


Jackie Gleason faces his captors in a 
CBS-TV special, The Million-Dollar 
Incident, Fri., April 21, 8:30 p.m. 


No. 3 in C Major for unaccompanied 
cello. 

Mon., Apr. 24, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check lo- 
cal affiliate) Invitation to Learning 
Lytton-Strachey’s “Queen Victoria.” 

Fri., Apr. 28, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Musi- 
cal Special: “Young at Heart,” with 
Jane Powell and Art Carney 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Apr. 23, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: Host Harold Taylor dis- 
cusses education with Lester McAllis- 
ter, professor of economics at Beloit 
College, Wis. 

1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 
swers: ABC correspondents question 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the In- 
terior, on President Kennedy’s natural 
resources development program, the 
public vs. private power controversy, 
and Indian affairs. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: The story of Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff in World War 
II, former Secretary of State, and au- 
thor of the Marshall Plan. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ili—The Valiant Years: “Triumph of 
France.” Tonight's episode features still 
photos by master photographer Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. e photos are in- 
tegrated into the action and represent 
Cartier-Bresson'’s image of the people 
of Paris. Film shows the last days of 
the Germans in France and the libera- 
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tion of Paris. Eye-witness accounts in- 
clude the report of Gen. Omar Bradley 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) National Goals: “Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Wriston, Erwin D. Canham 
(“Christian Science Monitor”), and 
Martin S. Ochs (“Chattanooga Times”) 
discuss such thorny questions of edu- 
cation as Federal aid, choice of cur- 
riculum, standards of performance. 

(NET) Prospects of Mankind: “Congo: 
Challenge to the U.N.” Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and guests Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson, G. Mennen Williams, Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold, and 
others. 

(NET) Briefing Session: “Aid for 100 
Countries.” Host Edward P. Morgan, 
briefing officer John MacVane, and 
guests Robert R. Bowie, director of the 
Center for International Affairs, Har- 
vard, and Michael Heilperin, associate 
editor of “Fortune.” 

(NET) Four Religions: Arnold Toyn- 
bee, British historian, discusses Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity 
as the practices of each religion are 
visually recorded by film. He explains 
the esoteric aspects of each and points 
up similarities where they occur. 

Wed., Apr. 26, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Briefing from 
Room 103,” a documentary drama by 
Harold Gast. Play is based on the find- 
ings of an experiment conducted by 
the American Institute for Research in 
April, 1960, to measure psychological 
and social adjustment to confinement in 
a simulated bomb shelter. A heteroge- 
neous group of adults and children, con- 
fined to the close, inconvenient quar- 
ters, reacted as they might be expected 
to in an actual nuclear raid. Survival is 
questionable at several points when the 
lack of privacy and personality conflicts 
bring extraordinary reactions. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Apr. 21, 8:15 a.m. weekdays, 10 a.m 
on Saturdays (CBS-TV) Captain Kan- 
garoo: Old Museum Village. Apr. 22, 
Magic by Delage and Margaret. Apr. 24 
Boats from the Newark Museum. Apr 
25: The Hustreis, a trapeze act. Apr. 27 
An exhibit of locks. Apr. 28: A film 
about horses. 

Sat., Apr. 22, 10:00 am. (NBC-TV>) The 
Shari Lewis Show: Shari tries to dis- 
courage Charlie Horse from beginning 
his work on a hole to China. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: Automatic and Learned Reactions 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “The School Picture.” Beaver takes 
a dare and mugs for the class picture 
to appear in the school yearbook. 

Sun., Apr. 23, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: “The Prince and 
the Pauper.” (Repeat.) 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Apr. 23 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) The Inquiring 
Mind: “Inquiring Minds of the Past.” 
Dr. Cyril }. Houle, host for the series, 
and two Univ. of Wisconsin faculty 
members, Frederick Olsen (history) 
and James Silverberg ae 
discuss the continuing learners of the 

ast. Prof. Silverberg brings anthropo- 
ogical evidence that man has always 
been anxious to learn; Prof. Olsen of- 
fers historical examples of men whose 
passion to learn has influenced history 

Mon., Apr. 24, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Prof. Frederick Mosteller 
Sessions for teachers and problems and 
review on Tues. and Thurs. with Paul 
Clifford. Today: Binomial experiments 
Apr. 26: Binomial distribution. Apr. 28: 
Expected value of a binomial variable 

Binomial probability tables. 

Tues., Apr. BS, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
pedition: “Cliff Dwellers of the Arctic.” 
Film account of Father Bernard Hub- 
bard’s journey to Eskimo camps along 
the Bering Sea. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





